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THE WEEK. 


Tue official reform movement at St. Petersburg 
makes no very rapid outward progress. There were 
originally two hopeful versions of the Tsar’s intentions. 
According to one account the Tsar was determined 
that no time should be lost in giving effect to his 
latest Rescript. According to another representa- 
tives of the zemstvos and municipalities were to 
take part in the deliberations. Both these reports 
have been falsified in the event. M. Bulyguin 
has announced that the preparatory work on which 
the Committee of Ministers is engaged will take 
three months, and he has also refused to see several 
members of the Moscow zemstvo who wished to com- 
municate to him the opinions of the zemstvo. This 
looks as if discussion of the form and method of popular 
representation is to be confined to officials and 
to be slow and deliberate in its stages. The special 
correspondent of the Manchester Guardian says that 
there is a persistent rumour that there will be renewed 
labour outbreaks in May, and that the agrarian risings 
which at present break out fitfully in different parts of 
Russia will become general in the spring. There isa 
sensational story that bombs have been d;scovered in 
the Palace at Tsarkoe Selo, and an officer has been 
arrested. The Doctors’ Congress has been made the 
occasion of the issue of a powerful manifesto for reform 
by a thousand doctors at Moscow University. 

For the moment the revolutionary excitement has 
shifted from State to Church. There has been a 
revolt among the clergy against the system which 
makes the Church part of the bureaucracy. M. 
Witte befriended this movement, and obtained the 
Tsar’s authorisation to introduce ecclesiastical reform 
as the only way of enabling the Established Church 
to hold its own against the growing power of 
the sects. M. Witte elaborated a scheme in concert 
with the Metropolitan Archbishop Anthony. The 
scheme would have destroyed the present system under 
which the centre of power and organisation in the 
Church is a layman and state official, the Procurator. 
M. Witte’s scheme, according to the Dazly Tele- 
graph correspondent, included a return to the primi- 
tive principle of governing the Church by a 
council, and bestowed on the clergy the right 
to take part in public affairs and to elect a 
Patriarch who could enter into direct communication 
with the Tsar, instead of being obliged to approach 
him through the Procurator. The scheme was approved 
by the Holy Synod, to whom the Tsar referred it, 
and a plan was drawn up for the election ofa Patriarch, 
who was to be elected by a council consisting of sixty- 
three archbishops and bishops. The scheme is vehe- 
mently opposed by M. Pobiedonostzeff, who, while he 
is naturally an interested party, as the importance of his 
own office is threatened, is further hostile to it for 
reasons that have been set out in his specious book. 
He will probably fight hard, and as readers of Dr. 
Creighton’s life know, he is a man of that power 
of character and not merely a very clever reactionary. 
There are rumours that he has accepted defeat and 
resigned. 1 eee 

Tue Hungarian crisis seemed likely to lift a few 
days ago. It was rumoured that the King-Emperor 
and his military advisers had agreed to withdraw their 
demands for extraordinary expenditure on armaments 


if the Party of Independence would postpone for two 
years their programme for Magyarising the Hungarian 
army. But the negotiation has broken down because 
(without having obtained legal sanction) the heads of 
the War Office in Vienna have actually either spent or 
pledged to contractors the greater part of the money. 
A more lamentable and scandalous example of uncon- 
stitutional finance it would be hard to conceive; and if 
it is not resented in Austria and by the Austrian Parlia- 
ment, we can well believe that the Hungarians, who 
understand Parliamentary government, will be more 
than ever determined to separate the troops of Hungary 
from the control of Vienna. The publication of this 
news is in our view a complete justification for the 
obstructionist tactics pursued by the Independence 
Party in the Hungarian Parliament last autumn. 
The obstruction, as M. Francis Kossuth says in an 
interesting article which he contributes to this month’s 
National Review, was organised to prevent Austrian 
influence controlling the Hungarian Parliament. The 
introduction of the closure was intended, he says, ‘‘ to 
deprive us of the means of resisting the extravagant 
sacrifices suggested by the Vienna Government”; and, 
he adds significantly, ‘“‘what further fanned public 
feeling against the Tisza policy was the fact that it had 
been announced in the Delegations of last year that 
about eighteen millions sterling would be required for 
new guns and battleships.” 

Tue chief political event of the week in France has 
been the speech of M. Ribot in the debate on the 
Government Bill for the Separation of Church and 
State. It was, as the Zemps truly remarks, a speech 
such as no other French Parliamentarian since the 
death of M. Waldeck-Rousseau could have delivered— 
austere, impassive, and profound—and it appears to 
have made a great impression upon the Chamber. 
M. Ribot recognised the inevitableness of separation 
sooner or later, but accused the Government of 
forcing the pace from political motivesand neglecting the 
only peaceable and practical solution, which he regards 
as involving an understanding with the Vatican. He 
blamed the Government for suppressing the Embassy 
to the Vatican, and contended that it was vain and 
perilous to attempt to ignore the existence of the Pope. 
A disestablished clergy would, he argued, be both 
ultramontane and partisan. He criticised the provi- 
sions of the bill as illiberal, particularly the twelve 
years’ limit to which Catholics were subjected in the 
possession of the churches. 

Tuis week has been a very humiliating one for 
Mr. Balfour. Once more a Free Trade resolution has 
been recorded ; this time the censure of the House, on 
the motion of Sir Joseph Leese, was directed against 
food taxes and colonial preference, and again it was 
passed nem. con. Mr. Balfour withdrew from the 
House in order to avoid defeat, and pretended next 
day that he was not aware of what had happened. He 
parried with the coolness of a professional casuist Mr. 
Bryce’s inquiry whether he reads the order book of the 
House. Undoubtedly this dishonest and cowardly 
conduct of the Government, and Mr. Balfour's studied 
neglect of the assembly which alone preserves him 
from a General Election have exasperated public 
opinion, and Brighton is probably the deepest draught 
that Mr. Balfour has yet drunk of the cup of humilia- 
tion. Soon after the news of the Brighton election 
reached the House on Wednesday night there was a 
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remarkable scene. On the motion for adjournment 
Mr. Lloyd-George rose to ask the Prime Minister what 
were his intentions in face of the fate that had befallen 
the new member of the Government. He had given 
notice of this question, and Mr. Balfour had been seen 
reading it ; but the Leader of the House disappeared, 
leaving poor Sir Acland Hood to make such apologies 
as he was able. Next day Mr. Balfour announced 
that Mr. Loder would hold office although he was not 
a member, an unusual but not quite unprecedented 
course. We should have thought the Government 
would want all the Whips it could muster. 





Tue only wonder is that any Minister could survive 
the exposures of Mr. Arnold-Forster’s confused and ill- 
considered schemes which the week’s debate on the 
Army Estimates has provided. Mr. Winston Churchill 
moved the reduction of the vote by a million in a speech 
in which he characterised the extraordinary somersaults 
which the Government have performed with his usual 
power and animation. Mr. Arnold-Forster’s own speech 
struck despair into everyone who had hoped to under- 
stand what the Government’s policy is. It must have 
been a consolation to the bewildered Opposition to find 
that Mr. Arnold-Forster’s friends found him just as diffi- 
cult to understand as did his opponents. Mr. Churchill 
pointed out that for five years the Army had been sub- 
jected to incessant changes with two results—increase 
of expenditure and diminution of power. Mr. Boscawen 
deplored Mr. Arnold-Forster’s success in discouraging 
the existing forces. Sir Edward Grey argued 
that the Militia ought to be treated as the 
basis of a Home Army, and that if the 
Government thought there was no danger of inva- 
sion, the moral surely was that the army might be 
reduced. Mr. Arnold-Forster combated Sir Edward 
Grey’s view that he had exaggerated the danger on 
the Indian frontier, but that view was strongly rein- 
forced by Sir Charles Dilke, who pointed out that it 
was most unlikely that Russia would thrust herself into 
such a hornet’s nest as Afghanistan, and that if she 
did we should have ample time to prepare. All soldiers 
thought it was impossible for Russia to cross 
Afghanistan unless her troops could be accompanied 
step by step by her railways. Mr. Charles Hobhouse 
and a Tory member, Mr. Lucas, pleaded for more 
friendly treatment of the auxiliary forces, and Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman deprecated breaking up 
the army into two armies, a course which he argued 
would not produce the necessary reserves, 

Mr CHURCHILL’s motion was defeated by forty-three, 
and a motion by Mr. McCrae to reduce the vote by 
#100 in order to raise the question of the Volunteers 
was rejected by thirty-one. The chief speech of the 
new debate was made by Mr. Balfour, who made a 
characteristic effort to defend himself from the 
charge, urged from both sides of the House, of 
hostility to the Volunteers. Mr. Balfour tried 
to parry this accusation by accusing other per- 
sons of thinking there was no difference between 
trained and half-trained men. That mistake is, of 
course, sometimes made, but the reply to Mr. Balfour 
is that he appears to want to treat the Volunteers as 
if they were normally wanted for foreign war. In 
the same breath he says it is the fact of the Volunteers’ 
existence that helps to make invasion impossible. 
The Government, in other words, want to reduce the 
Volunteers in order to make them normally available 
for all the regular purposes of an army. The right 
policy is not to reduce them, or to train them to pur- 
poses alien to their traditions and pursuits, but to train 
them for irregular defence at home. Perhaps nocomment 
on Mr. Balfour’s position made by his critics was more 
trenchant than the comment of the Morning Post: 
‘* The first item of a Conservative policy is therefore 
bound to be a British foreign policy and an efficient 


Army and Navy. It is in this first item that Mr. 
Balfour’s Leadership has been weak. His foreign 
policy has been as unintelligible as his metaphysics, 
and though the Navy has been improved, Mr. Balfour 
is infinitely ambiguous about the Army. He supported 
Mr. Arnold-Forster in reducing it. He declares one 
day that the Navy renders invasion impossible, and a 
few days later that the Volunteers are an important 
part of the impossibility.” 





A MosT serious blow was struck at the powers of 
magistrates over public-houses by a judgment of the 
Court of Appeal on Tuesday. The question, stated 
briefly, was this, ‘‘Can magistrates impose reasonable 
conditions on a publican before they renew his licence ? ” 
The Master of the Rolls and Lord Justice Cozens- 
Hardy (Lord Justice Mathew dissenting) said ‘‘ No.” 
Technically the question turns on the meaning of the 
words ‘‘ give,” ‘‘ ask,” and ‘‘ required.” Section 1 of 
Mr. Balfour’s Compensation Act allows magistrates to 
close a public-house which has been ‘ ill-conducted,” 
and this (by Section 9) includes failure ‘‘ to fulfil any 
reasonable undertaking given to the justices on the 
grant or renewal of the licence.” Further, when 
the justices ‘‘ask the licence-holder to give an 
undertaking as aforesaid,” they must give notice 
to the owner of the ‘‘veguired undertaking.” 
The Act was so badly drafted and so little dis- 
cussed that it contains no hint of what is to happen 
if the brewer or publican refuses to give the 
undertaking. To the lay mind, of course, no explana- 
tion seems necessary—the justice will refuse the licence. 
The Court of Appeal, however, thinks differently, and 
decides that as the later section is ambiguous and 
seems to conflict with the earlier one, which is quite 
plain and gives a general right to renewal, they have 
no power to ‘‘ require ” any undertaking. Since nearly 
every practical reform in our licensing system has been 
the direct result of the experience gained by imposing 
conditions on the grant of licences, no more disastrous 
decision could be imagined, and no one can doubt that 
the intentions of Parliament have been frustrated. 





A REMARKABLE and well-deserved victory was 
gained by the London County Council on Monday, 
when the House of Commons (by the Speaker’s cast- 
ing vote), approved of the proposal to bring trams 
across Westminster and Blackfriars Bridges and along 
the Embankment. On several occasions this proposal 
had been rejected by Parliament, and it is only the 
nearness of a General Election that has compelled the 
London Tory member to sanction so-democratic a 
vehicle as the electric tram along the special route by 
which he drives or motors to the City. Mr. Whit- 
more and Sir F. Banbury opposed the bill on familiar 
grounds—that the Commission on London Loco- 
motion had not reported, that the bridges were too 
crowded, that trams would disfigure the Embank- 
ment, and that tube railways would serve the purpose 
better. Mr. Burns easily answered these objections. 
The tramlines will serve three purposes : they will link 
up North and South London, which are now joined 
practically by omnibuses alone; they will bring 
passengers from the South across the bridges instead 
of turning them out to finish their journey on foot, and 
they will utilise for the first time the finest thorough- 
fare in London—the Embankment. They will also 
(and this point seemed to have escaped attention) 
remove two permanent obstructions to through traffic 
by abolishing the present termini at the southern ends 
of the bridges, and they may also lessen the conges- 
tion of Fleet-street and the Strand by affording an 
alternative and more pleasant route. 





Mr. GERALD BALFour, the new President of the 
Local Government Board, having been asked by one of 
his supporters (who no doubt thought to make the 
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Progressive Party uipopular) to give the average rate 
in the pound levied by the London County Council 
and other metropolitan authorities since 1895, 
has given an answer which must be an unwelcome 
surprise to the Conservative members in search of 
party capital. It appears from this that the L.C.C. 
rate fell from 1s. 2°9d. in 1895-6 to 1s. 1°3d. in 1899- 
1900; androse to Is. 3°3d. in 1902-3, the last year given 
in the Local Taxation Returns, 7z.e., a trifle more than a 
3d. in excess of the rate eight years before. On the 
other hand, the School Board rate had risen from rod. 
to 1s. 2d., the Vestry rate from 1s. 5d. in 1895-6 to 
1s. 7d. in 1899-1900. In that year the Borough 
Councils were constituted, and these raised the 
average rate from is. 7d., where the vestries had left 
it, to 2s. in the year 1902-3. From a useful paper 
issued by the London County Council it appears that 
Bow, Bromley, and Poplar are the most highly 
rated divisions in the County of London, the rates 
amounting in 1994 to just over ros. in the pound in 
each. Kensington with 6s. 6d., Westminster, Padding- 
ton, Finsbury, Marylebone, and Stoke Newington (all 
with a rate of less than 7s.) are the lowest rated of the 
London Boroughs. One of the morals to be drawn 
from these figures certainly is that the London poor 
rate should be equalised. It is absurd that the poorest 


districts should pay a heavier poor rate than the West 
End. Per. 

Tue Fellows of Eton have not done what they 
were expected to do, but have made a conventional 
appointment to the vacant head mastership. When 
it was known that Mr. A. C. Benson had been ap- 
proached by the Fellows, some people thought that 
for the first time Eton was to have a layman as head 
master. This conclusion was premature. Instead the 
Fellows elected a head master of the old type in 
Canon Lyttelton, who has been head master of 
Haileybury for the last fifteen years. Canon Lyttel- 
ton is, of course, well known, not only for his 
great career as a cricketer but also for the 
active part he has taken in the discussion of 
questions of education. He was a member of 
Mr. Bryce’s Commission on Secondary Education. 
He is an educational reformer up to a point. He 
wishes to improve the education of schoolmasters 
in our secondary schools, which at present is more 
neglected even than the education of the boys. 
Otherwise his taste is mainly for reform in 
details of dress and hygiene. The success of the 
Lyttelton family is almost as remarkable as the success 
of the Cecil family, and it is equally significant: 
Lord Cobham is a Railway Commissioner, Mr. Alfred 
Lyttelton is a Secretary of State, Mr. Arthur Lyttelton 
was a bishop, General Lyttelton is almost at the head 
of the army, and now Mr. Edward Lyttelton is at the 
head of the most important school in England. It 
is a record of which any family might be proud. 

THE worst earthquake in living memory visited 
Northern India on Tuesday morning. From Mussoorie 
it is reported that at ten minutes past six on Tuesday 
morning a succession of violent shocks were felt lasting 
three minutes. This was followed by four or five less 
severe shocks. Great damage was done to public and 
private dwellings. At Lahore the mosques and public 
buildings were seriously damaged. Nine Europeans 
and over a hundred natives were killed. The earth- 
quake was worst in the hills. Three Indian civilians, 
a captain, an engineer, and several ladies were killed 
at the hill station of Dharmsala, which was completely 
destroyed. The whole of the post-office staff and 
four-fifths of the inhabitants of the village were killed. 
Altogether it has been a terrible tragedy, involving 
wholesale desolation and misery. The earthquake, it 
appears, was faithfully recorded by a seismograph in 
the Isle of Wight, 


THE BALTIC FLEET. 

Tue whole interest of the war at the present moment 
centres in the Baltic fleet. After the defeat of the 
Russians at Mukden the imperfect success of the 
Japanese enveloping movement left affairs upon land 
in the state with which we have now become so familiar 
during the last year. There was a Russian retreat in 
which the losses were heavier than usual, but 
in which the bulk of the Russian army and 
nearly all its artillery managed to escape the 
Japanese net. There must be a long period 
in which either side can recruit its strength, and in 
which the Russians will slowly dribble in reinforcements 
to meet the now completed forces of their adversaries. 
But the fleet is the unknown quantity. If by any 
accident the Russians can obtain some considerable 
success at seathe whole Japanese campaign falls to the 
ground. It is therefore of importance to estimate the 
relative positions and strength of the two forces that 
are about to meet. 

On the Russian side we have tour new and excel- 
lent battleships, and five, or at a stretch, six others of 
various date and armament. Accompanying theseis a 
very disunited lot of cruisers of all sorts of dates and 
all sorts of patterns. The great bulk of this fleet has 
been at sea now six months. Many of its officers are 
ill-trained and more in proportion of its men are ill- 
trained, or at least were ill-trained when they left 
Europe. The last reinforcement left Jibutil four days 
ago, and the strength of which we are speaking will 
only exist when this has joined the main force. 

On the Japanese side there are four battleships 
stili afloat and at least five excellent armoured 
cruisers, very similar in type and forming a compact 
homogeneous whole. 

The Japanese fleet must necessarily surpass its 
adversary in speed, because it has recently had the 
advantage of being docked and because its slowest 
units are much newer and faster than the correspond- 
ing units on the Russian side. In other words, the 
Japanese have a choice of action. They can fight or 
not as they choose, and as they have nothing to 
spare in the way of numbers, it is probable that they 
will harass the Russians at long range the moment 
they approach Far Eastern waters rather than force a 
general action. 

On the other hand, if the Russians, even so 
harassed, can reach Vladivostock the whole scheme of 
the war will begin again. The Russians will have a 
naval base, the siege of Vladivostock will become im- 
possible, the Japanese imports (upon which the war 
lives) would be imperilled, and the very life of the army 
in Manchuria would be in jeopardy until the Russian 
fleet was disposed of. 

A glance at the map will show the progress of that 
fleet and the dangers which it has to encounter. The 
main portion under Admiral Rodjestvensky set sail from 
the neighbourhood of Madagascar exactly three weeks 
ago, steering apparently for a point to the south of 
Ceylon. The third reinforcing squadron under Admiral 
Niebogatoff passed Perim late upon April 1 and 
anchored off Jibutil upon the morning of the 3rd—last 
Monday. It is on its way to effect a junction with the 
main force, and it should have effected this junction at 
any time between the date on which these lines appear 
and, say, Wednesday, April 12, meeting the main force 
in the neighbourhood of the line somewhere between 
the 7oth and 80th degree of longitude and nearer the 
latter than the former. 

It is probable that after this junction is effected 
the combined Russian fleet will make for the Sunda 
Strait, where the narrow seas by which it is necessary 
to enter Far Eastern waters afford a shorter channel 
than does the Malacca Strait. 

If they are able to pass the Sunda Strait without 
an action and can enter the Java Sea they will have 
access either to the Pacific or to the China Sea by 
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several entries, and from that moment on until they are 
arrested or destroyed all Japanese commerce must 
necessarily be imperilled. Should they escape an action 
until they actually enter Japanese waters it is almost 
certain that they will go upon the outer eastward side 
of the islands, attempt to pass the La Perouse Straits 
and so make Vladivostock. 

As for dates, we cannot expect them to be off the 
Dutch colonies until at least another fortnight has 
passed, and if they get through the Straits without an 
action the more perilous part of their journey (from 
thence to Japanese waters) must occupy them at least 
another ten or twelve days. But this calculation is 
enough to show that the time is very rapidly approach- 
ing when one of the few remaining uncertain factors in 
the great struggle will be defined. 





THE POSITION OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

HE result of the Brighton election is eloquent of 
much more than the mere dislike of acts and 
measures. Of such dislike and discontent Brighton 
no doubt is full. It would be difficult to name a con- 
stituency that is not. Chinese labour, the Education 
Act, licensing, the gross mismanagement of the army, 
the revelations of the grand mistake of the war, the 
dread of Protection, the pressure of burdens, all these 
have contributed to the tremendous catastrophe that 
has overtaken the Government. Different commentators 
lay stress on different provocations. The 7imes throws 
its net most widely of all, and thinks that the blow is 
partly explained by the resentments of Brighton electors 
against the prospective candidature of Sir Edward 
Clarke, who was one of the few Unionists to protest 
against the war. We doubt whether this ingenious 
explanation has convinced anybody. Mr. Arnold- 
Forster may still think that the enemies of England look 
eagerly for the day when her government will pass into 
other hands than those that wasted her strength on that 
sorry and unjust adventure ; but he is, perhaps, scarcely 
in a position to take a cold and impartial view, and there 
are no signs that the electors agree withhim. The 
Tory Party, as he may one day find to his cost, has 
had much worse things to forgive since Sir Edward 
Clarke’s stand against the war and his memorable 
exposure of Mr. Chamberlain’s diplomacy. A more 
plausible analysis is that which points to the strong 
tide of anti-Ritualist feeling in Brighton, and it will be 
admitted at once that there are enthusiasms behind this 
triumph which are not by nature or tradition liberal. 
But this is not the first time that the Church 
Association has taken the field at Brighton, and 
this force can only have played a minor part in a 
triumph which gave the Liberals a poll nearly three 
thousand larger than the largest poll ever put 
together by any opponent of Conservatism in Brighton 
at previous elections. Mr. Villiers polled 8,209 votes. 
The highest Liberal poll previously was Mr. Maude’s 
poll of 5,418 in 1892. The highest Tory poll was 
Mr. Loder’s poll of 7,878 in 1895. The Tory majority 
since 1885 has never been lower than 2,151. Wed- 
nesday gave the Liberals a majority of 817. Such an 
event means not merely that the Government has 
done unpopular things and lost almost all but 
the mediocrities of its Front Bench, or alienated 
this and that interest. It means an emphatic and 
violent protest against the Government’s false position, 
a position false to the solemn and fraudulent declaration 
of 1900, false to the convention of party government, 


false to the spirit of honourable warfare, and false 
to every obligation alike of personal dignity and of re- 
spect for the rights and authority of Parliament. 

One Tory paper urges Mr. Balfour to summon a 
party meeting, and assures him that the party will 
rally with spirit and loyalty if it feels that he is 
not playing against time but preparing for victory. 
We should have thought that the one thing the party 
had to dread was its leader’s preparations for victory. 
It is these preparations that have reduced the party to 
its abject plight. Everyone thought Mr. Balfour had 
shown consummate skill in the manoeuvres that were 
planned to carry his party through the difficulties of 
the Protectionist revival. His skill, his patience, his 
evasions, his ambiguities, his audacious make-believe, 
all his arts and crafts were contrasted with the pre- 
cipitate action, the crude sincerity, the intemperate 
candour of other Prime Ministers who found their 
party threatened with a schism. At least, it was 
argued, Mr. Balfour has saved his party from the 
catastrophe his opponents suffered in 1886, That 
theory looked promising enough for a little time, 
but to-day is is hopelessly discredited. What 
has Mr. Balfour gained for his party by all his 
shifts and stratagems, his mastery of the lesser tactics, 
his gift of finesse, and a kind of lucid equivocation ? 
The answer is given at Brighton. He has stamped his 
Government as a Government that has lived for no 
public purpose at all. It has an Irish policy, but it 
could only pursue it furtively, and when the first note 
of discontent was raised by a tiny faction it surren- 
dered its policy and its Minister. Its Minister for War 
had an army policy, but he either dared not or could not 
promote it or explain it articulately. It has a policy 
on the fiscal question, but it dare not defend it in 
discussion in Parliament, and the best it can say for it 
is that it is not before the country. If it had decided 
to have a mind of its own and to risk what inferior 
strategists like Gladstone risked for the causes he 
served, its fate could scarcely have been worse than 
the fate to which it is hastening. As it is, it will serve 
as a warning to the politicians who pride themselves on 
their skill inthe art of keeping together parties without 
a cause and Ministers without convictions that it is 
possible to suffer all the humiliations of an inglorious 
prudence without escaping any of the disasters of a 
direct and splendid courage. 





THE CHAOS AT THE WAR OFFICE. 


T is only by degrees that the country learns how 
much it has to pay for the luxury of being 
governed by the greatest strategist since Wellington. 
If Mr. Balfour were a mere philosopher, or a mere 
economist, or a mere Parliamentarian, the House of 
Commons could discuss and decide the important 
questions of its military organisation when it is 
criticising the Army Estimates. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Balfour, not content with his triumphs in these exact- 
ing parts, has another vé/e, the ré/e of strategist, and 
in that vdé/e he can demoralise all discussion by the 
simple and not uncongenial expedient of silence. Major 
Seely put a very pertinent point to him on Tuesday. 
The House of Commons happened to be discussing 
the question of the size of the army. The answer to 
that question depends partly on the number of men 
required for home service. The Secretary for War, 
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the responsible Minister, had laid down the extreme 
“‘blue-water” theory, under which home defence 
becomes almost negligible. Major Seely identified the 
Committee of Defence with these views. Mr. Balfour 
repudiated the views which Major Seely, arguing from 
the speech of Mr. Arnold-Forster, had attributed to 
the Committee of Defence, and refused to give his 
version of these views until the Army and Navy Esti" 
mates have practically passed through the House of 
Commons. The Greek oracles were often as ambi- 
guous as Mr. Balfour’s declarations, but at least they 
did not wait to give their answers till after the decision 
was taken by the inquirers. 

The inconvenience of this arrangement is all the 
greater because the Government’s policy, or rather 
Mr. Arnold-Forster’s policy, implies, so far as anything 
intelligible emerges from its author’s confident and 
confused eloquence, a revolutionary view of the measure 
and the distribution of the military needs of the 
country. Six years ago Mr. Brodrick said that not more 
than 75,000 men would be needed for a foreign war. 
Mr. Arnold-Forster now argues, as Sir Charles Dilke 
points out, that we must prepare to put as many men 
in the field as served in the Boer War, and calcu- 
lates that we must be ready to throw 300,000 
Regular troops on the Indian frontier. This wild 
change of opinion about our external needs is accom- 
panied by a change that is not less sensational in the 
Government’s estimate of our internal needs. A few 
years ago Mr. Brodrick talked of a Home Army of 
300,000 Or 400,000 men. Mr. Arnold-Forster’s theory 
is that practically nobody is wanted at home because 
no enemy could even land the crew of adinghy. The 
strategist-in-chief has smiled in turn on both estimates, 
and when the House of Commons turns to him for 
guidance it has to be content with an impressive but 
not illuminating silence. This is a real disappoint- 
ment, for Mr. Balfour is in a peculiarly favourable 
position to instruct the House. Mr. Arnold-Forster 
can tell the House what is wrong with Mr. Brodrick’s 
policy. Mr. Brodrick could do the House a similar 
service if it were needed when Mr. Arnold-Forster’s 
policy is discussed. It is only Mr. Balfour who could 
do justice to each in turn of the two policies that have 
inspired in his critical and strategical mind an equally 
loyal and generous enthusiasm. 

Nobody any longer takes Mr. Arnold-Forster 
seriously, and there are only a few persons who make 
a painful effort to understand him. This is a misfor- 
tune, because it is important that the turn which is 
being given to military policy should be appreciated. 
Two years ago a Commission was appointed to inquire 
into the efficiency of the Militia and Volunteers. That 
Commission began by asking what duties the auxiliary 
forces are expected to perform, and to that question 
it could only get rather bewildering answers. First of 
all it was said that the Secretary of State and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief thought 330,000 troops were wanted 
for home defence, of which force only 66,000 should 
be Regulars. This statement, it was explained, had 
not yet been considered by the Defence Committee. 
Two months later the Commission was warned that 
this memorandum was not authoritative ; the baffled 
Commissioners then approached the Admiralty, but 
were told they must address themselves to the Defence 
Committee. The Defence Committee finally replied 
that the Commissioners might bzse their recom- 


mendations on the “assumption that the mobilisa- 
tion scheme for home defence would be met by 
an effective force of 100,000 Militia and 200,000 
Volunteers, but that they must understand that 
these figures did not necessarily represent the views 
which the Committee of Defence would eventually 
adopt. Under these encouraging conditions the Com- 
missioners set to work and produced a report in which 
they expressed the opinion that neither the Militia nor 
the Volunteers were qualified to take the field against 
a Regular army. Now, there are various courses that 
would have been intelligible to take in consequence of 
this report. A Government might have said the Militia 
and Volunteers must be reformed or they must be 
abolished, that it was a pleasant thing to have these 
domestic armies, that Gibbon had learnt in the Militia 
how to become a military historian and many gentle- 
men since had learnt in the Militia how to become 
soldiers, but that it was evident that the useful days of 
the Militia were over, or it might have argued that the 
whole conception of their place in the scheme of defence 
must be changed, and that, as Sir William Butler said, 
they must be trained to fight and manceuvre in fenced 
fields and not on Salisbury Plain or in the New Forest, 
where an enemy would never go to look forthem. A 
Government might have introduced the reforms that 
were necessary to make these forces efficient. All these 
would have been intelligible courses. But what is Mr. 
Arnold-Forster’s course? He says that the Militia and 
Volunteers have been condemned as unqualified to do 
something which he now finds they would never be 
wanted to do, and therefore he proposes to convert them 
into an army for foreign war, in order to have an 
army for foreign wars four times as large as his pre- 
decessor wanted. The Militia are not to be reformed 
into a proper home-service army, but to be diverted 
into an experimental foreign-service army. The real 
inquiry therefore that the Duke of Norfolk’s Commis- 
sion should have prosecuted was not whether the 
auxiliary forces were adequate to the purposes for 
which they were designed but how they could be made 
adequate to the quite different purposes for which Mr. 
Arnold-Forster destined them. 

And what is the pretext given for this policy of 
converting our auxiliary forces into a regular army ? 
If the South African War is to be regarded as 
a normal incident of our policy, no amount of 
military reform can avert the necessity of conscrip- 
tion. But nobody now supposes that the country is 
going to settle down to a general policy of conquest. 
The pretext given is the danger to the Indian frontier, 
a danger which, according to the Government, obliges 
us to be ready to have 300,000 men to resist a 
Russian invasion. We should like to know who 
there is who believes that danger to be a real 
one. Sir Edward Grey and Sir Charles Dilke 
were both emphatic on Tuesday in condemning 
Mr. Arnold-Forster’s view as exaggerated. Let us 
remember the facts. The Russians cannot invade India 
until they have built and maintained a railway in a 
country of fierce rivers, fierce hills, fierce men, inha- 
bited by the fiercest passion for independence in the 
world, and made by nature to be its fortress. How 
many hundreds of thousands of men would be needed 
to build and guard a railway from Herat to Kandahar ? 
The last two years have not made a Russian invasion 
more practicable, they have made it less practicable, 
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and it is the wildest and most demoralising illusion to 
believe that the right way to guard against a danger 
which is at present remote and can never be sudden 
is to act and spend and disorganise as if that danger 
were immediate and could be sprung upon the country 
without ample warning. 





THE COMING BUDGET. 


‘« They were now on the eve of the Budget. It ought to 
show a substantial surplus ; but why was it that they could 
not look forward to any substantial remission of taxation? 
Since the present Government came into office they had 
raised the income-tax from 8d. to 1s, They had increased 
the duties on beer and spirits and tobacco; they had ‘pat 
new duties on sugar and coal, and, most serious of all, they 
had doubled the duty on tea. Some of those impositions 
and increases were put on for temporary purposes to meet 
expenditure on the war. Their removal was long since over- 
due. They could not look forward to any large and sub- 
stantial remission, because the normal expenditure of the 
country, under the auspices of the present Government and 
that which preceded it, had grown to a degree of inflation 
not only beyond all precedent in the past but constituting 
far more thau any foreign tariffs a real clog and burden on 
the industry and prosperity of the country. . .. The expen- 
diture on army and navy had doubled in the ten years the 
Tories had held office. That was the main reason they 
could not bave this year any substantial remission of 
war taxation. One of the first tasks of the Liberal Govern- 
ment would be to apply vigorously in every direction such 
retrenchment as could be carried out consistently with the 
maintenance of our frontiers and commerce.”—Mr. Asquith 
at Wolverhampton, April 6. 

ROBABLY the best way of preparing for a criticism 

of Monday’s Budget is to take a rapid survey of 
what has been done in the last six years to alter the 
Gladstonian scheme of finance. That serious altera- 
tions should have been made isnot surprising. A war, 
followed by gigantic additions to the burden of arma- 
ments, has greatly enlarged the scale of expenditure, 
and an altered scale of expenditure, though it may be 
supported for a time by borrowing, always involves in 
the end an augmentation of taxes. In this case the 
only wonder is that the framework of our fiscal system 
has been preserved. 

In the Budget of 1899 (though the Hague Con- 
ference was about.to meet) such additions to the 
Military and Naval Estimates had been adopted by the 
Cabinet that Sir Michael Hicks Beach was , persuaded 
to halve the Sinking Fund and was forced at the same 
time to provide nearly a million by extra duties on 
wine and spirits and stamps. One immediate result of 
this Budget was a considerable fall in Consols. 

In the following year, the Boer War having begun, 
it was necessary to support an appearance of financial 
respectability by providing a fraction of the war 
charges out of taxation ; and Sir Michael Hicks Beach 
increased the beer duty and the spirit duty and the 
duties on tobacco. He also raised the tea duty from 
4d. to 6d. per lb. and the income-tax from 8d. to 1s. 
These changes were calculated to produce about 
15 millions a year—a piteously small contribution 
towards the expenses of a war which had already lasted 
six months and was costing about go millions per 
annum. So far no break had been made in the fiscal 
tradition, and the only complaint that can be made 
against the Budget of 1900 is its lamentable weakness 
in defraying so small a part of the cost of the war out 
of taxation. A more courageous policy would have 
meant less and cheaper borrowing. Next year further 
additions had to be made. The income-tax was raised 
to 1s. 2d. and an export duty of 1s. per ton was imposed 
upon coal, while duties yielding about 6 millions a year 


were imposed upon sugar. The objections to both 
these taxes were and are obvious ; but we defended 
them at the time for the same reasons as Mr. Morley, 
and we think they were fully justified as war taxes. 
They served the double purpose of raising much-needed 
revenue and of reminding the mass of electors that 
aggression must be paid for. The addition to the in- 
come tax was inadequate. It should certainly have 
been raised to at least 1s. 4d., as in the Crimean War, 
when the country was far less wealthy. In all about 
13 millions was added to the 14 millions of extra taxa- 
tion already imposed. 

In the spring of 1902, the war still continuing— 
though it had been declared over in the Khaki election 
of the preceding autumn—Sir Michael Hicks Beach 
revived the bread tax in the shape of a small customs 
duty of a shilling per quarter on corn, flour, and various 
kinds of meal. He may have been actuated solely by 
desire for revenue, but the knowledge that the tax 
would be very popular with a section of the party must 
have influenced the Cabinet. 

The passing of the corn tax by an English Parlia- 
ment in 1902 is only another illustration of the truth 
that Protection is the child of expenditure and arma- 
ments. Jingo Free Traders may be honest Free 
Traders, but they are the best friends of the Protec- 
tionist party in Germany, America, and England. 
Luckily, Sir Howard Vincent's ‘‘ well done” marked 
the turning poin: in the fortunes of Unionism and Im- 
perialism. The corn duty was calculated to yield about 
2} millions, and a similar sum was brought into the 
Exchequer by an additional penny on the income tax, 
which thus stood at 1s. 3d. in the pound—nearly double 
its rate in 1899, which again was more than double 
the rate at which Mr, Gladstone left it at the end of his 
first Administration. 

With the termination of the Boer War it was con- 
fidently expected in the City that all or most of the 
war taxation would be removed, and Consols promptly 
rose to 97; but the new Chancellor of the Exchequer 
—Mr. Ritchie—had sanctioned such enormous additions 
to the Military and Naval Estimates that he was only 
able to repeal the corn duties (an act which cost him 
his place) and to take 4d. off the income-tax. Even 
so, he had indulged in far too sanguine a view of his 
prospective revenue ; for the financial year 1903-4 
ended in a huge deficit of 54 millions; and his suc- 
cessor, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, found it necessary 
last April not only to raise the income-tax again from 
11d, to a shilling, but to add 2d. to the tea duties, 
which are now 8d. per |lb., double their rate under the 
last Liberal Government, and equal to from 100 to 350 
per cent. ad valorem on the cheaper sorts of tea. He 
also made some petty but plainly Protectionist changes 
in the duties on tobacco. 

This year, thanks to the really substantial instal- 
ment of retrenchment effected in the Naval Estimates, 
the taxpayer need not fear another addition to his 
war burdens. But, thanks to a concurrent increase 
in the Army Estimates and another increase in the 
Civil Service Estimates, he cannot hope for anything 
like a return to a peace basis. As the income for the 
financial year ending March 31 was £143,370,000 
(just under the estimate) and the estimated expenditure 
for the year now begun is £141,000,000, then, assuming 
that the taxes as a whole will be about as productive 
this year as they were last year, the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer may anticipate a surplus of about 2} millions 
—less than the yield of a penny income-tax. Considering 
the diminished yield of Customs and Excise since the 
war and the disappointing results of last year’s revenue 
from these two great branches, it would not be safe to 
expect much improvement there, though indeed some 
slight increase might be allowed for in view 
of the normal growth of population. The shilling 
income-tax certainly cannot be expected to produce 
as much as last year, seeing that the extraordinary 
pressure exerted by the collectors this winter has 
forced into the receipts of 1904-5 a large sum, possibly 
a million sterling, which would otherwise have been 
included in the revenue of 1905-6. Against a diminu- 
tion in income-tax receipts may be set a probable im- 
provement in stamps, death duties, &c.; but if the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is in a sanguine mood he 
can hardly expect much more than two millions— 
a sum which would just suffice to take off from the tea 
duties the twopence added last year. What a fiasco of 
a peace Budget, and what a warning to the next 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to carry out the policy 
of retrenchment so clearly outlined by Mr. Asquith. 





THE ISOLATION OF GERMANY. 


HE general attitude of other countries to the 
Kaiser’s sensational and characteristic inter- 
vention in the question of Morocco is a striking sign of 
the profound modification that recent events have 
effected in the relationships of Europe. A few years 
ago that intervention would have been received 
with an automatic sympathy by a great part of the 
English Press. In those days Germany was regarded 
as our natural friend. Her aggressions were not as 
the aggressions of other peoples. Even her rudenesses 
were forgiven. Germany could do in China with im- 
punity what Russia could not do without indignant 
protest. The integrity of China, threatened by Russia's 
piracies, was only consolidated if it was Germany 
that took the plunder. When France and Ger- 
many published caricatures about us in the war, 
the Zimes explained that France was acting from 
deep-seated ill-will, whereas Germany’s outburst was 
a mere passing piece of irresponsible ill-humour. 
When there were rumours of a European coalition 
against us, the chief Unionist review outlined an 
elaborate scheme for dividing the French colonies be- 
tween the Triple Alliance. The change from these days 
has been as complete as itisrapid. The spoilt child of 
our Imperialists, Mr. Chamberlain’s ally, is friendless 
and solitary. He lands at Tangier, makes one of his 
grandiose speeches, goes as far as he safely can in the 
way of being disobliging to France, with the result 
that France looks on with composure, Italy without 
sympathy, England with derision or threats. 

The isolation of Germany is indeed so complete 
that this particular piece of mischief-making is not 
likely to provoke more than local difficulties. The 
Emperor smarts under his sense of isolation, and 
chooses a way of relieving his feelings which 
only serves to advertise his distress. Of course 
he may succeed in playing an obstructive part 
in Morocco as he has done in Turkey, but he cer- 
tainly cannot push his feeling beyond the limits of 
diplomatic intrigue. France enjoys at this moment in 


Africa a position far stronger than she could have hoped 
to expect a few years ago; she has a cordial, 
perhaps an enthusiastic understanding with the 
other two great Mediterranean Powers; and Germany, 
without any pretensions to special interests in 
Morocco, will find no European support in any 
resistance to her development. This is quite clear to 
the German Emperor, whose demonstrations are pro- 
bably meant more to impose on his own subjects than 
to impress Europe ; and though it may be true, as has 
been suggested, that he would scarcely have dared to 
make them if Russia had not been embarrassed and 
preoccupied, it is equally true that he does not mean to 
actonthem. The incident wasa little burst of temper 
and of egoism, marked by what Mr. Arnold-Forster 
would call a good deal of unreality. 

The Emperor’s speech at Tangier went far beyond 
a general assertion of the common rights of foreigners 
in Morocco. It included a direct encouragement to 
Morocco to reject and resist European reforms and 
to consolidate its conservative prejudices. At first 
sight the advice has something attractive in it, as a 
kind of cry of ‘‘ Morocco for the Moors.” But the 
advice comes from a sovereign whose only interest 
in native obstinacy is the use to which he 
can put it. The Kaiser’s interest in Moham- 
medan customs, whether of trade or of mas- 
sacre, elsewhere takes a curiously concrete turn 
and finds its reward in concessions for building rail- 
ways or monopolies for supplying guns. His enthu- 
siasm for local character loses something of its 
picturesque and romantic nature when it is seen to 
be rather the enthusiasm of a Kynoch for the Afridis 
than the enthusiasm of a Cunninghame-Graham for the 
Moors. As a matter of plain fact, the Kaiser is 
attempting to foment resistance to one of the most 
justifiable of all cases of moral pressure on a 
backward State. Two formulas will always be 
watched with suspicion in the language of 
stronger to weaker States. One is the claim 
of a paramount or singular interest; the other 
is the argument from the inconvenience of disorder 
over the frontier. Both formulas are used by the 
French to describe their situation, and both formulas, 
we believe, are used justly. France’s right, relatively 
to other nations, to interfere in Morocco may be dis- 
puted pro forma by the Kaiser, but it cannot be 
morally challenged by anyone who knows the history 
of French action in North-West Africa. Her positive 
right is defended on the ground that ever since she inter- 
fered on behalf of Europe to rid the Mediterranean of a 
nest of pirates at Algiers seventy-four years ago, she 
has been honestly carrying out a great scheme of 
peaceful and orderly civilisation. That scheme is 
threatened by the wandering tribes who maintain a 
kind of land piracy throughout the Sahara, and who 
recognise no land boundaries or limits anywhere. 
Their base of operations is Morocco, and in urging 
upon Morocco a policy of development and of 
police France is attempting to introduce the only 
system which can relieve the country she has 
civilised from these constant disturbances. If ever 
a nation be entitled to regard its neighbour’s affairs as 
part of its own business, it is a nation whose efforts to 
put down the marauders that make trade and settled 
life impossible are frustrated by the inability of its 
neighbours to control their vagabond excesses, 
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THE MORAL OF THE WAR OF SECESSION.* 


APTAIN LEE has given us a very unpretending 
and straightforward account of the famous com- 
mander of the Confederate army. He has wisely left 
his father’s letters to speak for themselves, and they do 
so in a way and with a force which would greatly sur- 
prise their writer if he could but know it. Great 
soldiers seem to have a simpler conception of duty than 
other men. Actions which we count as heroic were to 
General Lee only matters of course. Life had few 
problems for him. Each step was taken as the occa- 
sion presented itself without much reflection and with 
no after-thoughts. The thing had to be done and he, 
being there, had to do it. For him, therefore, the 
tremendous issue between North and South had no diffi- 
culties. Virginia seceded from the Union on April 17, 
1861 ; on the 18th Colonel Lee had a long interview 
with General Scott, the Commander-in-Chief ; and two 
days later he resigned his commission in the United 
States army. He was nota secessionistin feeling. He 
saw no necessity for the state of things which the action 
of the South had created. He ‘‘ would have forborne 
and pleaded to the end for the redress of grievances.” 
But behind his devotion to the Union, and the sense of 
loyalty and duty proper to an American citizen, there 
was a deeper feeling still. ‘‘I have not been able,” he 
writes, ‘‘to make up my mind to raise my hand against 
my relatives, my children, my home.” He was a Vir- 
ginian first and an American afterwards. He showed 
the same direct simplicity after the final defeat of the 
Confederate arms. Hehad done his best, and had been 
beaten. He cherished no dreams of a Confederate resur- 
rection. On the contrary, he set himself by advice and 
example to make the best of a bad business. The vic- 
torious North tried this temper to the utmost, not, in- 
deed, in his own person, but in that of ex-President 
Davis, whom he greatly loved, and in the arrangements 
made for the government of his State. But nothing 
that was done changed Lee’s own attitude. His object 
throughout was to ‘‘ reconcile the people of the South 
to the hard consequences of defeat, toinspire them with 
hope, to lead them to accept, freely and frankly, the 
Government that had been established by the result of 
the war.” 

There have been few conflicts so gigantic as the 
American Civil War of which it is possible, after an 
interval of only forty years, to write with the same sense 
that we are dealing with history, not with politics. The 
keenest sympathisers on both sides are at one upon the 
final character of the struggle. Whatever be the 
future of the United States, there is no chance that 
they will ever be reconstituted on the basis of State 
rights. It is this fact that makes it possible to review 
the issue decided in 1864 with a calmness which it is 
difficult to command in reference to some questions of 
longer standing. The merits of the controversy have a 
purely historical interest. Whatever life there may be in 
the principles which stand behind the words, ‘‘ Federals” 
and ‘‘ Confederates” are to us simply names for extinct 
divisions of mankind. It is this circumstance that 
makes it possible to ask, Who would now be the 
worse if the ‘‘ wayward sisters” had been allowed to 
‘* go in peace”? One answer to these questions can be 
given with perfect confidence. Though the conflict in 
its later stages was waged in behalf of the negro, it is 
not the negro who has benefited by it. All that the 
war has done for him is to raise him to the dignity of 
a Problem, and a Problem for which there seems no 
solution. Inthe South he is disfranchised and occa- 
sionally lynched. In the North he is being steadily 
pushed out of the occupations that were specially 
his own and without which he cannot retain his 
political status. To make him a vagrant is to 





* RECOLLECTIONS AND LETTERS OF GENERAL ROBERT E. LEF, 
By his Son. London: Constable. 12s, 6d. net. 


deprive him of his vote, and where he cannot 
be kept fromthe poll by terrorism or frauds on the 
ballot the same indispensable end must be reached 
by another road. Mr. Roosevelt protests in speech 
and in act, but he has to contend with a public opinion 
against which even a popular President fights in vain. 
The most ancient and permanent of distinctions, race 
and colour, seem likely to be even more marked in the 
twentieth century than in the nineteenth. Abolition 
has deprived the negro of his one claim on the North— 
the claim of compassion. He is no longer a slave to 
be pitied ; he is a free man very much in the way, and 
with an inconvenient tendency to increase and multiply. 

True, he is free, and being free he can no longer 
be sold or have his wife and children sold. And 
if the victory of the North had been the only road 
to emancipation the war would have had one solid 
result which might have been worth all the sacrifices 
made to secure it. But the economic forces which 
were making for emancipation even before secession 
would have been far more operative if the South had 
become a separate confederation, existing side by 
side with a watchful and critical North. Abolition 
was hastened by the war, but in the end the slaves 
would have been freed had there been no war, and 
their position when freed would have been happier 
because they would have come to it without the 
aggravation of racial hostility which has followed 
upon abolition when imposed by a triumphant enemy. 
In a Southern Confederacy emancipation would have 
been deliberate and gradual. In the United States 
of to-day the negro is a sufferer alike from the worst 
and from the best feelings of the whites. He has to 
bear the hatred natural to men who see in him only so 
much property which has been taken from them with- 
out compensation, and the horror natural to men who 
see in possible intermarriages the eventual destruction 
of racial purity. An interview of which a record was 
found among General Lee’s papers gives his view of 
this question. Heassured me, says the reporter, “that 
in Virginia the feeling had been strongly inclining in 
favour of emancipation till the ill-judged enthusiasm of 
the Abolitionists in the North had turned the Southern 
tide of feeling in the other direction. In Virginia 
about thirty years ago, z.e., about 1836, an ordinance 
for the emancipation of the slaves had been rejected by 
only a small majority, and everyone fully expected at 
the next Convention it would have been carried but 
for the above cause. He went on to say that there was 
scarcely a Virginian now who was not glad that the 
subject had been definitely settled, though nearly all 
regretted that they had not been wise enough to do it 
themselves the first year of the war.” Had the war 
had a different issue we can hardly doubt that this 
regret would in the end have taken the form of a 
resolution to do late what might better have been done 
sooner. 

But what about the political position of the United 
States? There, surely, the result of the war has been 
wholly beneficial. How could they have become the 
Imperial Power they now are if they had been two 
communities instead of one? I admit that the 
Imperial idea which has lately taken shape in the 
United States would have been greatly checked by the 
success of the Confederates. But the Imperial idea 
seems to me to be valuable in proportion as it is the 
outcome of circumstances. If the British Empire lay 
within a ring fence there would be no place for Im- 
perialism. Propinquity would do all that is necessary. 
It is the fact that the British Empire is scattered over 
the whole world, that between ourselves and our kins- 
men are interposed not only the illimitable sea but vast 
territories belonging to other Powers, that the tie of 
blood which unites England and the Colonies needs 
for political purposes to be expressed in a political 
term, that gives the Empire so prominent a place in 
our thoughts and our vocabulary. But the United 
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States lay under no such necessity. Had they but 
known their own good fortune, they were a self-con- 
tained and self-sufficing community. All that they 
could want for their material welfare was contained 
within their own frontier. They had no occasion for 
foreign conquest, scarcely even for a foreign policy. 
These advantages are really greater than anything 
which has been gained in Cuba or the Philippines or 
can be expressed in Mr. Roosevelt's speeches ; and 
they would probably have been secured in perpetuity 
if from being one community the United States had 
become two. The Federal and the Confederate States 
would still have been more intimately connected with 
each other than with any third Power, and as the South 
would have been spared the ruin brought upon her by 
the war, she would have been more really one with the 
North than she is now or is likely soon to be. Cuba 
and the Philippines would have been left to themselves, 
and the United States would have been spared the 
responsibilities which conquest brings with it even if its 
motive is benevolence rather than gain. From this 
point of view, then, the Civil War has been barren of 
advantage. 

It may be objected to all this that no nation which 
respects itself can consent to treat its own existence as 
matter for argument. But however true this may be 
as a general rule, the origin and history of the United 
States necessarily made them an exception to it. They 
were in the first instance a voluntary confederation of 
sovereign States. They had come together for mutual 
protection, and in order to secure this they had 
voluntarily parted with certain of their sovereign 
rights. No provision had been made for the settlement 
of controversies affecting the continuance of the Union. 
The North took the absence of any such provision 
as conferring on the majority of the States the right 
to coerce the minority. The South took it as leaving 
to that minority the right to put an end to a com- 
pact which had ceased, by force of circumstances, to 
be the voluntary arrangement it had been in the 
first instance. Which of the two parties was right as 
a matter of constitutional law is not now of much con- 
sequence, but as we look back to the war of secession 
it may well seem that the Confederates were defending 
rights far dearer and more sacred than those 
which lay behind the Northern claim. They had 
been citizens of Virginia or South Carolina 
long before they had been citizens of the United 
States. Their history, their traditions, their social 
life, all dated from a time when they were separate 
colonies owing allegiance to no American authority 
other than their own governor and their own assembly. 
The tie which bound them to their State was a closer 
tie than that which bound them to the Union, and the 
appeal to the larger patriotism fell on deaf ears when 
to listen to it involved being false to their homes and 
their dead. The pity of it was that the choice should 
ever have been demanded of them. 

D. C. Latueury. 





BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
Il. 

S achild’s Sunday story-book the Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress has been almost universally read ; but the 
notion that any sound educational use could be made 
of it seems to me wrong ; foras a picture of Christian 
life it has this bad blemish, that it neglects the practical 
side of morals. Of faith, hope, and love, the greatest 
here is faith ; and though Bunyan’s theology supposes 
works to be of no account in themselves, and that they 
will flow sufficiently and spontaneously from faith, yet 
for his own pictorial purpose he should have seen that 
works make the true portraiture of faith, and that 
Christian’s faith, painted without the works of love, is 


sometimes in danger of appearing very like Mr. 
Talkative’s. (As an artist I should have thought that 
all that queer dogmatism about Christ’s three or four 
righteousnesses—which is drawn out of Mr. Greatheart 
by Mrs. Christian’s silly question as to how Christ can 
have any left for himself, if he gives so much away— 
would have been well placed in Mr. Talkative’s mouth.) 
Christian, as we see him, is selfishly seeking his own 
salvation; he cares for nothing else. St. Paul, we 
can see, would have died for man as readily as did 
his Master ; there is nothing in Christian of this sort 
of devotion. He is set going by the fear of Hell; he 
leaves his family to destruction and pursues his way 
alone. Though he receives help from many, he helps 
nobody ; he finds fault with everybody ; he lives for 
himself and God, not for God and his neighbour. It 
would seem a more generous and wholesome doctrine 
that we deny ourselves, not for ourselves, but for others ; 
and the few instances in which Christian shows even 
compassion for others are outweighed by the satisfac- 
tion with which the downfall of others is regarded. If 
Passion laughs at Patience in this world, yet Patience 
‘* will have as much reason fo laugh at Passion in the 
next,” whither she will apparently transplant the 
tempers of Vanity Fair; and when God shall pass 
sentence on the ignorant and wicked, it is one of 
Christian’s celestial pleasures that he will ‘‘ have a 
voice in that judgment.” Here is food for children! 
For myself I can say that I disliked the man, and 
should have felt no concern had he been drowned in that 
last river, though I wished Mr. Hopeful well through. 

It would be very unfair on Bunyan to find fault 
with his art because it has failed in picturing what is 
not given to the mind of man to perceive, much less to 
describe, and that he has not imagined any tolerable 
conditions for an eternal Paradise. But when he talks 
of his ‘‘crowns of gold” and ‘‘riding in an equipage 
with the King of Glory” he seems worse than inade- 
quate ; for we cannot forget that these objects are of 
the sort which arouse his anger and contempt in Vanity 
Fair ; and though it may be only an artistic awkward 
ness, yet this preference for eternal vanities above 
temporal ones is uncomfortable, and needlessly throws 
a nasty suspicion on his whole scheme. 

Bunyan’s chief merit, beside the gift that I have 
already praised, is his prose style, which is admired 
by all who prefer the force of plain speech to the 
devices of rhetoric. I need describe it no further than 
to say that it is as direct as possible, and well 
sustained. He seldom uses any but the simplest 
words and diction, ra éirvyévra dyopara, and he 
makes use of his opportunities for colloquial 
expressions. He tells us somewhere that he 
could have commanded a more ornamental style 
had he preferred it, and an examination of his style 
should establish or demolish the truth of this assertion. 
Having myself read only his Pilgrim’s Progress and 
Grace Abounding, | am not equipped for the task ; but 
my impression is that he could not have done well 
in any other manner. The clumsiness of his verse 
alone seems to justify this opinion, and there is another 
general consideration, which follows from the necessity 
of explaining how a man so little educated should have 
surpassed all but the very best writers ; for of this, 
which is generally considered a wonder, there is a 
simple account. His imagination, sincerity, and single 
purpose were as likely to be found in his station as in 
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any other, and given these, and given also his habit of 
using language in its highest intention, that is to search 
for truth and convey it convincingly to hearers by 
word of mouth, then the fact that he knew only one 
book, the Bible, and knew that by heart, is exactly what 
was required to save him from the mistakes into which 
erudition, with its distracting knowledge of good and 
bad, involves all writers except the born artist. And if 
this simple account of his success be the true one, 
it negatives the probability that he could equally have 
mastered the more elaborate excellences, the Adyor 
.exadeernpevoe kai Kexoopnpévor. Those who most admire 
his style may well admit that it is capable of more 
beauty than he has put into it, his greatest beauties of 
diction being mainly transcribed from the Bible, and 
his original beauties being chiefly in the way of sug- 
gestion, where the sincerity and depth of his religious 
emotion taught him an eloquent and truly artistic 
reserve. But there are many indications, moreover, 
that his artistic sense was neither acute nor profound. 
His manner of naming his personages by the adjective 
which predicates their characteristic quality, like the 
dramatis persone of Congreve’s plays, though often 
more than justified, is pushed to quite an ugly excess, 
and that a Mr. Wiseman should narrate a long history 
of a Mr. Badman, and be hearkened to by a Mr. 
Attentive, is not a mastery of narrative device. Such 
names are more often tedious than amusing ; they 
suggest a commonplace lack of resource, and also a 
certain priggishness and self-complacency in the 
writer; an objection that anyone may feel and which 
criticism can explain, forthis way of naming characters is 
of the nature of comedy, and requires tinat the characters 
should be treated kindly. In a treatise on ethics 
where vices are sometimes thus handled, the persons 
are abstractions, and you may be as hard upon them 
as you will; but if you attach a vicious name to the 
actor in a story you are bound to treat him good- 
humouredly and let him off; else you are guilty of 
having first defamed him and then of judging him after. 
If the actor in a story is to be condemned by the reader 
he should not be openly prejudged by the writer ; and 
likewise, if readers are to admire him, their admira- 
tion should not be pre-engaged. And wherever 
the author declares his intention he will divert 
‘udgment away from the actor on to himself. Bunyan’s 
people are neither abstractions nor human beings ; and 
this condition may be to some extent essential to the 
characters in anallegory. I should be sorry to dogma- 
tise about allegorical art ; one consideration, however, 
seems persuasive to me, and that is that the limitations 
of human knowledge suggest that the ixdévoa should 
be subordinated to the story. Here would appear the 
real artistic opportunity, and the reason for the form. 
Bunyan’s self-security of opinion led him to the contrary 
method: I should judge that error of presumption led 
him into errors of art, and that therefore Macaulay 
made another of his magnificent blunders when he 
styled him ‘‘best of all allegorists, as Demosthenes 
was best of all orators.” A large part of the approval 
that Bunyan has here won has been purchased, like 
most popular successes in art, by a neglect of proprieties 
which are less esteemed by the public than the novel 
effects that can be obtained by their contravention. 

It is pleasanter to write about Bunyan without 
reference to his theology, though one is tempted to 
contrast him with that thorough-going gospeller of 


our own day, Count Leo Tolstoi. Bunyan himself 
would have been horrified to find that the secret of his 
fame was literary excellence, yet without that he 
would have perished long ago. In this regard his 
book is like Milton’s Zpic, which was at first esteemed 
for its plot and theological aspect, and is now read in 
spite of them. Having found so much fault, I shall 
not be reckoned an extravagant admirer of Bunyan, 
and I wrote what I have written in justification of a 
moderate admiration. Had he been as unsparingly 
decried as he has been extolled, | might have taken 
the other side. Overpraise will do his reputation no 
service; and his theology needs so much allowance 
that anything which dislocates him from his time does 
him vast injury ; and this some of his warmest friends 
do not perceive, when they Victorianise his spelling 
and parade his Calvinism on shiny paper. 
ROBERT BRIDGEs. 





A LOST ELEMENT IN ART. 


R. RHEAD has tried to be as clear and definite as 
possible in this little work.* His diagrams of 
various folds of different kinds of material and 

his illustrations of characteristic methods of treating 
drapery from masters old and modern explain his meaning 
and keep the subject within comprehensible bounds. It 
is through no fault of his that, after reading awhile, we 
begin to receive an impression as though we were studying 
a language, full of significant possibilities indeed, but still 
a dead language; not the language of street and market- 
place. The fact, of course, is that there is a difficulty in- 
herent in the subject itself. At the present day none of us 
have much opportunity of studying drapery from the life 
and familiarising our eyes with all its significance and all its 
effects. Artists are driven to all kinds of shifts and ex- 
pedients, models, lay figures, and the like, on which they 
arrange drapery in such a manner as seems to them most 
natural and beautiful. But their own consciousness in 
these matters, their own discernment of which folds and dis- 
positions, as revealed in the unstudied movements of passers- 
by or loiterers, seem most full of meaning and best worth 
selection, is left quite uncultivated. This deprivation they 
share with the public who come to look at their pictures ; 
and the consequence is that in modern art drapery is treated 
by the artist more or less academically, while by the 
spectator, though the colour may attract, the significance 
of fold is commonly taken for granted. 

For it has to be remembered that significance of fold 
in drapery can really only be displayed by the human 
figure. A cloak flung upon a chair may possibly arrange 
itself in much the same folds as it would do on a kneeling 
or stooping figure. But these folds are only dictated by 
and only indicate the form of the chair, a matter so (by 
comparison) profoundly uninteresting that they attract little 
attention, and, having no meaning, have little or no 
beauty; that is to say, little or no beauty apart from 
colour and the variations in colour wrought by gradations 
of light and shade. This latter kind of beauty they have, 
just as the straight, hanging folds of a curtain have it. 
But the significance, the interpretative quality of drapery. 
as it may be called, is a borrowed quality; a quality 
given to the drapery by the form concealed beneath it. And 
it is only the human form which possesses sufficient in- 
terest and beauty to be able to infuse this quality into 
drapery in any marked degree. 

A curious illustration, it has always seemed to us, of 
this dependance of drapery on the human form may be 
noticed in the figure of the reclining Fate in the Parthe- 
non pediment in the British Museum. Everyone will re- 
member the splendour and the half godlike calm and 
repose of that imperial figure; and never, perhaps, was 
the interpretative power of drapery better exhibited than in 
the ample, yet graceful, folds which so perfectly reveal the 
pose of that form which they conceal. And yet, looking 
closer, we find that scarcely a fold is intact. All are broken, 
chipped, and defaced. any of the ridges are completely 
knocked away. It is in reality a mere ruin of drapery. Yet 
the general aspect of the figure suggests no defacement, 
and it is possible to admire and enjoy it perfectly without 


* THe TREATMENT OF DRAPERY IN ART. By G, Woollin- 
croft Rhead, London: G, Bell. 1904, 
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the broken condition of the drapery striking the eye at all. 
And this evidently is because this drapery derives all its 
beauty from the pose of the figure. If these folds were 
a study of folds only, if they invited attention to them- 
selves instead of passing it on to something else, if 
their beauty were intrinsic instead of interpretative, 
then the eye would instantly seize upon and note every 
blemish and fracture in them. As it is, their general effect 
still renders, probably as well as ever, the incomparable 
pose of the figure; and, this being so, their own beauty 
1s not felt to be marred. ' 

But to realise this dependance of drapery for all 
its real significance and beauty on the human figure is to 
realise the immense difficulty that to-day attends the crea- 
tion of works of art and the judging or enjoying of them. 
There is only one condition, so far as we know, that is 
necessary to the interpretative function of drapery; and 
that is that it shall be left free to perform that function ; 
free to follow every movement of the human form and to 
adapt itself to every pose and feature of it. Wherever 
drapery has this freedom, there its beauty is exhibited. 
The light cotton garments worn by Indian girls and women, 
drawn over the shoulders and round the figure, have it. 
The burnous of the Arabs has it. The Kaffir’s blanket has 
it. Drapery, in its free and natural state, so indicates 
every changing attitude or motion of the body, so con- 
forms itself to every pose and mood, so instantly expresses 
the vivacity, dignity, repose, or dejection of the figure it 
obeys, that it may almost be said to be imbued with some- 
thing of a human character, and actually to share itself in 
the emotions it portrays. 

The loss of all this is a serious loss to art; yet all this, 
or nearly all this, is lost to the art of our time. We 
need not go about to prove that women’s dresses, cut into 
artificial shapes, with pleats and flounces and gathers sewn 
into them with a needle and thread, or that a man’s frock- 
coat, carefully constructed out of a number of odd-shaped 
pieces of cloth and stitched, lined, and padded until it sits 
without a fold or crease, have none of the interpretative 
beauty of drapery. They can have no such beauty, for 
that beauty depends entirely on the drapery being left free 
to follow the dictates of the body. They do not interpret 
the body; they encumber it. To compare such garments 
as these with the Kaffir’s blanket would be to offer a very 
grave insult indeed to the blanket. The blanket possesses 
the eternal elements of beauty in drapery—and whoever has 
watched Kaffirs huddled together against the morning cold, 
or striding across the veld, or crouched on their heels, 
will have noted, if he have any power of observation at all, 
the expressiveness of every line of it; the modern skirt, 
coat, or trousers possesses not even a possibility of any 
beauty of the kind. 

But, on the other hand, one need not be an artist or a 
sculptor to know that artists and sculptors draw their 
impressions from life. They all tell us they do. They 
observe effects of all kinds, assimilate them, and, out of the 
material thus gathered, select and combine according to 
their own nature the elements of their composition. But 
one element in a composition, and an element of tremen- 
dous importance, it seems thty cannot gather living im- 

ressions of. This is a difficulty there seems no way out of. 

r. Rhead advocates special classes. Something, he says, 
has been done already, and some very satisfactory “ studies ” 
have been made; if special classes on drapery were in- 
stituted and rewards and prizes given, he thinks we should 
somehow see the thing in a new light. We confess we have 
not much faith in these artificial processes. We shall never 
get out of art what we cannot get out of life. Our tailors 
and dressmakers could, no doubt, help us if they liked, and 
if Mr. Carnegie would offer them a million or two to change 
the fashions, we might by supplying what is wanting in life 
supply also what is wanting in art. Short of that, the study 
of drapery is likely to remain, as we said to start with, the 
study of a dead language; a study from which all the 
vitality and real significance have departed. In such a 
figure as the reclining Fate of the Parthenon we may 
dimly discern the extent of our loss. 

L. MARCH PHILLIPPs. 


THE BRITISH ARTISTS. 
HE spring exhibition in Suffolk-street does not show 
the Royal Society of British Artists at its full 
strength, if one may judge from the number and names 
of its absentee members. Yet the general level of the 
work is fairly high, and in one respect at any rate, that of 
portraiture, the society may be cordially congratulated on 





the power and promise of new talent lately imported. Mr. 


W. M. Palin, for instance, is a very distinct acquisition. 
His recent work in the Society of Portrait Painters and 
elsewhere has already established him as a strong painter, 
sa one feels no astonishment at the striking qualities shown 
in his “ Miss Schenck” and “ Master Aubrey Mansergh.” 
In the former, which renders the subject standing with 
hands crossed upon the handle of an umbrella, the artist 
has avoided an ultraconventional pose, even if what he 
has adopted is not strictly original. The feature, however, 
of the portrait is the courageous simplicity of its colour 
scheme, the figurc, clad in soft black velvet, being backed 
by a plain ground of rich crimson; moreover, there is 
subtlety in the tones of the face, shaded by a large black 
hat, that dispels the notion that the portrait is only a 
tour de force of contrast. The “ Master Mansergh,” in 
brown, is more direct painting ; the technique, the facility 
of brushwork, is more obviously demonstrated. But the 
picture is also incalculably pleasing in arrangement and 
strong in its characterisation. It is very far from being 
that “ mirror rather than a penetrating instrument ” which 
was Fromentin’s terse description of Rubens’s portraiture. 
One may study Mr. Palin’s more purely imaginative vein 
in his “ Idyll,” a twilight pastoral with three nude figures 
in the foreground. It is a little doubt-provoking, 
this canvas, in spite of many excellencies. The landscape 
setting, a stately pine wood and hill across a lake that 
reflects the ethereal blues and purples of the evening sky, 
harmonises well enough with the subdued grey flesh tones 
of Pan and his attendant nymphs, and the drawing of the 
latter is irreproachable. On the other hand, neither 
colour nor composition, carefully studied as they are in- 
dividually, make the appeal they should in combination. 
It may be that they are a trifle too carefully studied—that 
the cver-conscientiousness of the artist has resulted in a 
lack of spontaneity ; but this is always an intangible point 
of criticism, and must remain largely a matter of opinion. 

A very different class of work is shown by Mr. F. O. 
Salisbury, another recently-elected member. Mr. Salis- 
bury appears to be still under the influence of the great 
British portrait painters, particularly of Reynolds, and 
proclaims his inspiration both by his style and the insis- 
tent mellowness in which he steeps his painting. Never- 
theless, the two idealistic child portraits, “Spring” and 
“Autumn,” in their circular framing, have immense 
charm, and if he has adopted Reynolds’s manner he has 
also caught some of that masters quality of tender 
piquancy. That he is capable of sterner stuff is 
shown by his virile portrait of Mr. Haité; not, indeed, 
that the handling of the child pictures approaches sickli- 
ness, for the artist is not afraid of paint, and his brush 
would derive no harm from being a little more reticent. 
Turning to the older members, we find an important three- 
figure composition by Mr. Graham Robertson, entitled 
“The Sisters of Cinderella.” One of the sisters in a blue 
evening gown is seated on the right, directly facing the 
spectator ; the other, white-robed, has her back turned, but 
a mirror reveals her rouging her quaintly childish lips ; 
whilst Cinderella herself stands in attendance on the left, 
her face in three-quarter profile. The essence as well as 
the attraction of this picture is the coolness of its tones, the 
only warm passage being the light that illumines the faces 
of Cinderella and her near sister and gilds the left-hand side 
of the latter’s auburn head. Outside the influence of this 
yellow flare, which may accentuate but does not disturb 
the quiescence of the whole, the colours breathe the senti- 
ment of coolness, and it is in the perfect adjustment of 
these restful tones, of shadowed greys actually warm but 
relatively cool, to absolutely cold blues and dead purples 
and flesh tints dimly veiled, that the aim and achievement 
of the artist lie. Further, Mr. Robertson does not make 
the too common mistake of jeopardising his harmony by 
an over-niceness in modelling in order to give depth and 
reality to his figures. They are real enough for his pur- 
pose; real enough, too, for any eye that can see past the 
concrete emotions of mankind into the abstract emotions 
of that world of colour and tone where a veritable artist 
dwells. 
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A little further on in the same gallery hangs Mr. John 
Muirhead’s fine landscape, “ Clearing: after a Storm on 
the French frontier.” It is great country that he paints— 
a verdant hill sloping, at the last precipitously, to a rush- 
ing river the line of which makes an acute angle with its 
ridge; beyond an immeasurable plain. | The luminous 
grey sky with its storm clouds, the faint sunlight that 
flickers wistfully on the hill side, the entire sense of space, 
are eloquently rendered. Landscape, perhaps, owing 
either to abstentions or to the sudden prominence given 
to portraiture, does not appear to be as strong as usual 
in this exhibition, and I can recall but few that pleased 
me half as well as Mr. Muirhead’s dignified canvas. Mr. 
W. J. Laidlay’s “ Caithness Cliff,” however, deserves praise 
fot its combination of sound workmanship and quiet 
poetry. The foreground of sea-worn granite rocks 
thronged by guillemots is finely drawn and forms a solidly 
structural setting to the changing blue of the sea crossed 
by a yellow moon track. And Mr. Foottet’s original vision 
is effectively displayed in his “The Shepherd: Morning,” 
hung in the south-west room, which is infinitely more in- 
teresting that his somewhat uninspiring “ Barge ” in the big 
gallery. The “ Shepherd”—surrounded by his flock on a hill- 
girt meadow—tends, as usual, to the mystical and imagi- 
native, but the white morning light, stealing like a mist 
across the earth and paling its local colours, is here very 
actually as well as beautifully realised. The painter’s 
“blue,” which at times threatens to become an aggressive 
mannerism, has been utilised in this canvas for the obtain- 
ing of a singularly exquisite aerial effect of Nature. 

Among the quainter things that the galleries provide 
is an attempt to emulate the “light” landscape of Mr. 
Wilson Steer. The work in question, which I am bound to 
admit is too high up for a close examination of its tech- 
nique, glorifies the south-west room, and little more need 
be said about it beyond that the effect is not sufficiently 
brilliant to induce anxiety for a closer view. ’Tis a pity, 
s'nce this misdirected effort is that of a capable draughts- 
man who, when working within his limits, has shown fair 
ability both here and in another place. By way of con- 
trast there are divers expositions of sheep-painting as 
practised and taught by the late Sydney Cooper and of 
simple anecdotage as it existed in the pre-Whistler times, 
but though there are still too many of these achievements 
in the British Artists, they cannot be said to characterise 
the exhibitions as they did. Rather do they lurk in seques- 
tered corners—emblems of the society’s submission to, 
rather than respect for, conservatism and age. To con- 
clude, the President’s “ Interior of Siena Cathedral: the 
Choir of the Angels” possesses the gemlike quality and 
perfect drawing of many similar predecessors. It is 
specialist work, of course, and as such is always liable to 
the reproach of repetition. But what it loses by any such 
reproach is more than counter-balanced by what it gains— 
call it the reward of life-long labour, of devoted enthu- 
siasm, what you will—in the gradual realisation of the 
special beauty that belongs to cathedral land. For such as 
know and love that land this art does not stale but gains 
an added freshness with each succeeding example. 


F. J. M. 





THE TRAGEDY OF TIME. 


OTH of Mr. Barrie’s new plays point the moral of 
aritegee 3 years and fading powers. The first 
might fitly be dedicated to the shade of the Em- 

—_ Nero, so sympathetically would the tragedy of the 
ailing artist sound in the ears of that Imperial enthusiast. 
For it tells the tale of an old Pantaloon whose agony is the 
sense of his own decaying powers. His art is to him every 
thing, and he can hardly bear to face the fact that his 
grip upon his audience is tome weakening. The Clown, 
whom alone he regards as his artistic superior, is a per- 
sonage of odious cruelty, who visits the trembling old man 
on purpose to emphasise with rough brutality that very 
truth of decay against which the Pantaloon is hopelessly 
stru omy 9 he scene is terrible as Emma’s onslaught 
on Miss Bates, but, in the end, is so wrought as to pass 
the bounds -f probability and encurance. The close of 
the comedy leaves the Pantaloon consoled, in part, by a 


little grandson, who is content to play Clown to his an- 
cestor’s Pantaloon. The ancient is left immersed in the 
joy of once more exercising his beloved art. 

Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire is, ultimately, a burlesque, derid- 
ing the more obvious absurdities of the Oscar Wilde school 
of polite melodrama. A frolicsome mother, newly returned 
from India, fails at first to make any favourable impres- 
sion on her children. Chilled by the disappointment of 
her long-anticipated meeting, she promises that sne and 
her husband will go round in the evening to sit with a 
bachelor friend of his. With this friend she is openly or 
kissing terms, and, unfortunately, as this blameless rite 
is being performed, her daughter comes upon the scene. 
Now, Miss Amy Grey and her bosom friend, a lady whose 
delicious name is Leonora Dunbar, are both filled with the 
fire of pure romance, and well nourished on such social 
dramas as Lady Winaermere’s Fan. Accordingly, it takes 
the innocent Amy but one lightning flash of intuition to 
see the entire situation from end to end. Can she doubt 
that her mother has made an assignation with a lover, into 
whose evil hands her heart and her incautious correspond- 
ence has fallenr It becomes at once the duty of a daughter 
to save her erring parent, to keep the assignation herself, 
to claim the letters, to obtain them in the teeth of un- 
gentlemanly advances, and even, if circumstances bring 
her mother's salvation to hang upon it, not to shrink from 
marrying the guilty lover herself. Prolific in sonorous 
platitudes of melodrama, off goes heroic Amy, skilled in 
the right management of a cloak at the critical moment, 
and in all the fine details of virtue imperilled. 

Act IIl.—Amv arrives, has a brief interview with the 
utterly bewildered gentleman, who, never having seen her 
before, can make neither head nor tau of her dark denun- 
ciations. All he ends by gathering is that an elderly lady 
has conceived an wballowed passion for his charms. The 
fog thickens round him when Amy goes on to demand the 
letters in fiery tones. For, in flat defiance of all the laws 
that govern drama. there are no letters. However, the 
sitting-room is so far normal as to contain a cupboard, 
into which Amy, hearing footsteps, insists upon retiring, 
while her host imagines her to have gone home. Then 
Colonel and Mrs. Grey arrive, and their conversation pro- 
ceeds. The girl is soon discovered, emerges inspired with 
proper nobility, is magnanimous, pompous, delightfuiy 
ridiculous. At the end, while her distracted parents and 
their friend are raving round her in despair, she consum- 
mates the glory of her martyrdom. She has every right 
to be where she is, cries Amy, for is not Mr. Rollo “ her 
affianced husband”? The whole scene goes with a rattle 
and swing of pure Comedy, which uses every well-worn 
tag of melodrama for accumulating effect, until we are 
brought at last to the “affianced husband,” an exaggera- 
tion of absurditv which carries the play at once from the 
domain of Comedy over the borderline of farce. 

In the Third Act our interest is inclined to flag. All 
comes right, of course, but the Comic Notion of the seven- 
teen-year-old daughter = sheepdog and chaperone to 
her mother becomes too vehementlv and persistently pro- 
minent. Mrs. Grey insists that her husband shall pretend 
to bully her, so that the girl may have the complete joy 
of playing the Angel of reconciliation. Accordingly, a 
great deal of rather too elaborate mystification is carried 
on, and proves much less amusing and much more heavy 
than the perfectly spontaneous comedy of the early acts, 
before the Notion had been overworked. None the less, 
there are, of course, recurring flashes of the old brilliancy. 
Again and again we remember our Tilburina, but the play 
has, by now, quite frankly abandoned all attempt to be 
life, and devotes its whole energy to being funny. Noble- 
hearted Leonora actually conceives the idea of saving 
Amy from her firm resolve to marry Mr. Rollo, by taking 
him herself. Even Amy seems to think that Leonora is 
carrying friendship rather far. Soon, however, peace and 
reconciliation brood over the party, although Mrs. Grey 
continues, rather tediously, to trick her husband into 
anger, so that Amy may have her fill of drama. Then, as 
the close draws near, at a moment's notice the play be- 
comes Kendalian Comedy, and we have the farcical wife 
expounding in the sweetest and softest notes her ap- 
proaching renunciation of all giddy vanities. Not even 
the kindly charm of ever-dearer Miss Ellen Terry could 
quite impose this scene upon us, nor convince us of its 
unity with the spirit of farcical parody that had gone 
before, and was so soon to succeed. For in another 
moment, Mrs. Grey has engineered another mock-quarrel, 
which opportune Amy interrupts, and then, in careful 
imitation of the angelic infant so well known in melo- 
drama as the domestic panacea, she tenderly leads father 
to mother and joins their unresisting hands in amity. 
By all frequenters of the theatre, as Amy is quite aware, 
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the fall of the curtain will immediatelv be expected. And, 
accordingly, it falls! As for Amy herself, a marriage with 
Rollo looms not obscurely nor unhappily in the remoter 
distance. He meanwhile, who had been gravely fluttered 
at the notion that Mrs. Grey was consumed by love for 
him, has been exposed, put to shame, and utterly ridi- 
culed in a very brutal and rather unnecessary scene, such 
as Mr. Barrie’s taste occasionally allows him to insert. 
However, he eventually cheers up, admits his folly, and 
his fancy for Amy, —~ f so departs from the Comedy. 


REGINALD FARRER. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssINGHAM. 


Lonpon, Thursday. 
HE result at Brighton has destroyed the faint 
hope of a Ministerial reaction. It is in the 
last degree dispiriting to the Government. Two of 
their members lost in succeeding elections—in one 
case in a seat which had been deliberately chosen as 
safe! This is a heavy blow, coming at a moment 
when Mr. Balfour’s position, from being absolutely 
desperate, had been just made possible by a hastily re- 
new-d compact with Mr. Chamberlain. For twelve 
hours at least on Tuesday the Government's fate 
hung in doubt ; Mr. Chamberlain had declared 
privately against the anti-Volunteer policy, and 
his followers were said to be more eager than himself. 
How far has he been drawn back even to a semblance 
of an understanding ? The extent of his powers are 
doubtful ; as his cause dwindles in the country, the 
number of stalwarts in the House, of men ready to 
support an anti-Ministerial course, decreases. But he 
is still an explosive force in the constituencies ; the 
caucuses, the rich men, the impulsive, unintelligent 
Nationalism which is the strength of Toryism is at his 
command, not at Mr. Balfour’s. Now all this strength 
droops and shrinks under the Government’s decision 
to drop Protection overboard, until it hardly counts in 
the House a dozen men of the type that all fighting 
organisations want. 
* * * ~ * 


If Mr. Chamberlain is smothered in the House, he 
can only, in self-defence, turn to the country and try 
and rally a compact, faithful, pledged body of inde- 
pendent members, however small. I doubt whether 
any arrangement between the two politicians—they had 
a long confabulation on Wednesday—carries them very 
far beyond the Budget. For both now stand on 
quaking ground. I have never heard any Prime Minister 
addressed as Mr. Balfour is now addressed in the House, 
in revenge—and not improper or undue revenge—for 
his behaviour to it. I have never heard a more 
resonant philippic, spoken and declaimed with more 
biting contempt, than Mr. Churchill’s denunciation of 
him this morning. There was no resentment of it ; 
the young man’s fierce energy quite cowed the small 
Tory following. The Prime Minister has made the 
House of Commons a jest ; it has turned on him and 
treated him as Cedric treated Wamba when the joke 
went ill. In this way all values are being disregarded, 
and an odious habit of belittling a great institution 
gives offence that one day, and that soon, will be repaid 
with direct, uncontrollable personal insult. 

* * * e * 


On the other hand, ‘‘ C.-B.” has greatly advanced 
in the good graces of the House. He has never done 


better than of late, for the simple reason that the ten- 
dencies of things are towards honest, straightforward 
statesmanship, and he is the most conspicuous 
instance in our latter-day politics of a man who, 
as leader, has done what Mr. Balfour has failed 
to do—steer straight through a narrow passage. 
As politics become rather more moral, he has the 
moral advantage and Mr. Balfour the disadvantage. 
He speaks with point, with wit, with cogency, and 
though he will never be an adventurous leader, he 
has shown remarkable mastery of the power to inter- 
pret party feeling and to express it adequately. More- 
over, I nearly always find when questions of tactics are 
in debate that he chooses the more decisive part and 
abides by it. One hopes that he will be generous to the 
younger men, whose characters and gifts he, like Mr. 
Morley, readily recognises; that we shall have a Cabinet 
duly provided with youth, freshness, strength of will. 
Why not? Every day convinces us that Liberalism, 
like the Toryism of twenty years ago, is coming to be 
the party to which young men of promise and character 
are beginning to attach themselves. Only it is not the 
Liberalism of our fathers ; and if it is not quite so 
fixed in principle, it is broader, more sympathetic, more 


instructed. 
* +. * 7 * 


I am aware of the Ministerial defence of Mr. 
Balfour’s action. Against his general absence from the 
Commons there is alleged his attendances at the Defence 
Committee. That is an admission of the charge. A 
secret Departmental Committee, unknown to the Con- 
stitution, is insultingly put before the claims of the 
House of Commons, the centre of our political life, on 
its Leader’s time and interest. Then as to the fiscal 
question, the Prime Minister affects to think 
everything covered by his statement that no 
action is intended during the present Parliament, 
and that he has more than once stated this 
scheme of policy. But that will notdo. Retaliation is 
admittedly an electoral policy. So clearly was this ad- 
mitted that every manceuvre was adopted so as to frame 
motions leaving Retaliation safe and open for adoption 
as the official programme. Then came fresh difficulties. 
The fiscal proposals proved to be worthless. And the 
two sections began to split up. Mr. Chamberlain 
demanded Ministerial favour for Protection, and Mr. 
Balfour dared not accord it. The only middle course 
between Chamberlainism and the Free Trade movement 
was complete abstention from further action or state- 
ment. That is the notorious reason for the plight of the 
last fortnight. It was truly a strategic movement to the 
rear. The fact that it involved a gross outrage on 
the House of Commons weighed, I imagine, very 
lightly on Mr. Balfour’s mind. The House of Commons 
might go, so long as the Government kept in office—for 
what end let men and gods say. Not a measure, not a 
policy, not even two consecutive consistent thoughts 
about affairs are now presented. The only motive 
seems to me the retention in power of the most worth- 
less, most selfish, most purposeless statesmanship. 


One good result ot the Kaiser’s wanton behaviour 
in Morocco will, no doubt, be a rapid and dramatic 
development of the Anglo-French entente. 1 found 
Paris reasonably pro-English during the Dogger Bank 
affair; it is ready to be enthusiastically, if we are 
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really helpful in Morocco. Not that the sober groups 
in French politics want to go to war with Germany 
or even to make the Morocco incident help Chau- 
vinism or the Doumer-Etienne colonial policy, which 
is by no means dead and is powerfully represented 
in the present Ministry. The anti-Jingoes are 
very mindful of the Mexico precedent and most 
anxious not to see that disgraceful retreat re- 
peated in Morocco. But they feel, as all men 
of character must feel, that the Kaiser is a bit of 
reckless humanity, neither safe nor ingenuous, and 
that if he has acted in Morocco impulsively, he has 
made local peace difficult, and that with no other than 
a purely selfish aim. He has incidentally spiked 
M. Jaurés’s guns, and put back the really admirable 
work of rapprochement between France and Germany of 
which the Socialist leader has been the main architect. 
France, therefore, on nearly all sides, draws towards 
the English alliance ; and here, again, let us hope that 
the wisest and most peaceful impulses will be strong 
when we come to interpret our share of the responsi- 
bility to the civilised world that any such document 
must carry. 
* * * % - 

I hear very disturbing accounts of Indian military 
expenditure. In four years it has increased from 15 to 
20 millions, a growth of 33 percent. And the present 
surpluses simply arise from the forcing up of the value 
of the rupee. I hear, too, very ill and ominous stories of 
the Viceroy’s and Lord Kitchener’s handling of the 
frontier question, which calls for a very decisive inter- 
vention on the part of the home Government. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
THE UNIONIST FREE TRADERS. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

S1R,—It seems to me that the Liberal authorities are 
about to commit an act of political unwisdom and of doubt- 
ful magnanimity. I believe it to be true that those Free 
Trade Unionists who are threatened with opposition by 
Chamberlain Unionists are also to be opposed by Liberal 
candidates. A triangular conflict will thus arise, in which 
it is possible that the Liberal may win the seat. I do not 
know whether this can be changed, but in the hope that it 
may be, may I advance a few considerations ? 

It is true that the Free Trade Unionists are, on the 
whole, not a very valiant section, and that when an oppor- 
tunity has befallen of striking an effective blow at Pro- 
tection their courage has not equalled their economical 
soundness. But we must not forget that they have held the 
Free Trade fort in the very heart of the Protectionist camp, 
and that they have so far prevented the Conservative Party 
from being hopelessly committed to Protection. It is diffi- 
cult to exaggerate such a service. The great danger which 
the nation has to face is not so much the instant adoption 
of Protection as the ultimate issue. The Liberal Party (I 
assume that we shall win the General Election) will not 
always be in office, and when the pendulum swings again 
it may bring back into power a Tory Party from which all 
Free Trade opinion has been eliminated and which is 
officially and practically a Protectionist Party. Such an 
event would be a disaster for Liberalism and for the Empire. 
On the other hand, if such men as Lord Hugh Cecil, Mr. 
Elliott, and Mr. Gibson Bowles return to the next Parlia- 
ment they will not only form an effective counterpoise to 
the Tariff Reformers, but they will be a nucleus round 
which the saner and cleaner elements of the party will 
group themselves. This is a question which transcends the 
ordinary rules of party warfare. It is in the best interests 
of the nation that the Conservative Party should be domi- 
nated by the nobler and not by the baser elements, and it 
will be a shabby victory that we shall win if a Liberal suc- 
ceeds Lord Hugh Cecil at Greenwich or Mr. Bowles at 
Lynn. Magnanimity is often the best policy, and I hope it 
may be possible to persuade the Liberal candidates to with- 
draw in these and in similar cases. If this is impossible, 
I think there are a good many Liberals who in such triangu- 


lar fights will support the Free Trade Unionist rather than 
their own party, and I fully believe that such action will be 
in the interests of the nation, and therefore of Liberalism.— 
Yours, etc., A. M. S. METHUEN. 


LORD LANSDOWNE’S BIG REVOLVER. 
(A CORRECTION AND AN EMPHASIS.) 

SiR,—Will you allow me to make a correction of my 
letter (under the above heading) in 7he Speaker ?—a cor- 
rection which, through a misadventure, unluckily failed to 
reach you in proper time. 

I have discovered that the only one of the conventions 
respecting the other colonies or dependencies which had 
yet been issued was the one “respecting commercial rela- 
tions between France and Jamaica.” 

It was perhaps the most pertinent of all. For it had 
been signed by the same Lord Lansdowne and the same 
M. Paul Cambon in August, 1902—that is, six months 
earlier than the convention relating to India. It was also 
identical in form and substance, with this notable excep- 
tion—that, although the same old minimum of duties was 
continued on the same old basis of most-favoured-nation 
treatment, there was not a hint or a scent of any other con- 
sideration: no special 2% per cent., nor any other form of 
Lord Lansdowne’s patent revolver—suicidal or otherwise !— 
Yours, etc., J. W. WILLANs. 


Str,—My attention has been called to a_ letter 
appearing in your issue of March 25, under the signature 
of Mr. W. J. Willans, and dealing with the Franco-Indian 
Commercial Convention of 1903. So far as I can judge 
from a hasty perusal, we are in agreement with the figures 
given by Mr. Wiflans. I may add that there is no just 
reason why British India should not negotiate with 
France for “ most-favoured-nation ” treatment on all goods 
sent to that country, and not only, as at present, on the 
seven or eight articles known as “Denrées coloniales.” 
India does not even give a preference to goods coming 
from the United Kingdom, but charges them the same 
duties as goods coming from France. Yet Indian silks, 
for example, pay, on entry into France, the general 
tariff rate of 1,500 fc. per 100 kgs., while similar goods from 
Japan or China pay the minimum tariff of goo fc. per 
100 kgs., this despite the fact that the customs tariff of 
Japan is more unfavourable to French produce than is 
that of India. 

I append, in this connection, the text of a resolution 
unanimously passed, on the motion of our Chamber, at the 
1903 Congress of Chambers of Commerce of the Empire 
held at Montreal. It is difficult to see why British India 
and the self-governing colonies should not enjoy “ most- 
favoured-nation” treatment in their dealings with foreign 
countries to a much larger extent than they at present do. 

“That the Congress desires to express its approval of 

the resolution adopted by the last Congress of Chambers 

of Commerce of the Empire, also unanimously approved by 
the autumnal meeting of the Association of Chambers of 

Commerce of the United Kingdom, held in Paris, Septem- 

ber, 1900, to the effect that His Majesty's Government 

should take immediate steps in conjunction with the 

Governments of the colonies interested in order to obtain 

for ~..uwish colonies most-favoured-nation treatment from 

those countries which have granted most-favoured-nation 
treatment to the United Kingdom, and against which the 
colonies are not discriminating in the application of their 
customs tariff.” 

—Yours, etc., J. T. MEADOWS SMITH. 

Secretary of the British Chamber of Commerce, Paris. 


THE IDEAL OF TAXATION. 

S1r,—Mr. Harold Cox’s brief statement of his views on 
taxation, were it only for the influence his name exerts, 
demands that his faulty ideal should be shown in its true 
light. His whole letter merits criticism, but one sentence 
will suffice for example: “The ideal appears to me to be a 
tax which all citizens shall pay ip proportion to their means 
of payment; in other words, a universal and graduated in- 
come-tax.” That would certainly be an improvement on 
present methods of taxation, which throw the bulk of the 
burden on those least able to bear it. A still better tax for 
the country would be a poll-tax on all adult males equally. 
I say this in all seriousness and with an intimate knowledge 
of economic theory. I express it thus to indicate in a slight 
degree my sense of the injustice of both Mr. Cox’s ideal and 
the present methods. Indeed, a poll-tax would not be the 
unjust plan which, from an historic incident in our 
memories, we are apt to think it. It is much more equitable 
than the hut-tax which we permit to be imposed in our 
colonies on natives. That is a direct discouragement 
against hut-building, designed, it is true, to make the 
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natives industrious in a particular occupation which affords 
money for the tax, but only catching those already indus- 
trious and foolish enough to possess a hut. } 

It is impossible to have an ideal of taxation worth a 
moment’s notice without a better grasp of political economy 
than seems common. But with a realisation of the cardinal 
truths of that science, taxation becomes a simple matter in 
theory, and only needs intelligent application of the theory 
to present-day conditions to make it work perfectly in prac- 
tice. The concentrated injustice of the income-tax as now 
(or by any possibility otherwise) imposed is not difficult to 
show. But I can only ask, at most, space for the statement 
of broad principles. 

Cash income, which is either paper or metal (and 
neither of them can be eaten), is not the ultimate goal of 
our efforts, whatever our station in life. An attempt to 
base sound doctrine on such an impalpable object is bound 
to result in chaos. Our real aim, unconscious as we may 
usually be of the fact, even when we try to generalise, is the 
actual food, clothing, and comfort, including home and 
amusements, which we may enjoy. The ultimate elements 
in the production of this wealth are land and labour. Capi- 
tal is a combination of the two, and therefore partakes of 
the qualities of both. 

Now, the essential differences between land and labour 
are (1) that land (which we must regard in its natural or 
unimproved condition or we bring capital into view and 
cause confusion) cannot be increased or diminished, whilst 
labour can be encouraged or discouraged by right or wrong 
incidence of taxation ; and (2) the monopoly or holding (by 
which we mean ownership and not mere occupation, paying 
rent to another) of unimproved land, or land values, de- 
pending on situation or natural resources, can only be justi- 
fied on the ground that, and so long as, the owner is making 
the land produce according to its value and not withhold- 
ing from the rest of the community more than his fair 
share ; whilst labour is personal to the individual, necessary 
for the maintenance of himself and his dependents, involv- 
ing sacrifice on his part and not to be taken away from him 
save for very good cause shown. 

Justice and expediency, therefore, both demand (1) that 
land should be taxed on its value for the express purpose 
of preventing its being monopolised without being made to 
produce income and subsistence, and (2) that taxation 
should not fall on the exercise of labour, because that in- 
volves depriving the individual of the result of, and there- 
fore of the inducement to, his efforts, which is at once un- 
just and inexpedient. as 

hen we remember that the inequality in value which 
gives rise to economic rent is ample for all the community’s 
reasonable requirements, we have another strong and inde- 
pendent argument for this single tax on land values. 

Under this method each person is taxed on what he 
holds of the means of making (what he makes is his own 
concern), and if he is holding more of these means than he 
can use, he is impelled to give up a portion and let some- 
one else try. He will be permitted to sell these means, con- 
sidering the vested interests which have grown up under a 
less wise system. But this concession to past public injus- 
tice to avoid possible private injury is no justification for 
continued iniquity. 

r. Cox does not like this ideal. But it is the only 
liberal one, and no Liberal paper ought to neglect any 
opportunity of teaching it.—Yours, etc., 


F. U. Laycock. 
1, Watson’s-walk, Sheffield. 





THE RADIANT FROST. 


ee wove apace ere night-glooms 
e 
Their elfin webs of rime, till purelier stoled 
_ Than moon-blanched lilies, glistering fold on fold, 
Our frost-charmed wood beneath the dawn rose-red 
A splendour grew of spangled boughs dispread 
And light-flushed glades, all dazzling to behold, 
With gems besprent for dew, for dust clear gold, 
From wizard treasuries pearled and diamonded. 
Methought : A voice among the undying Dead, 
Who saw and sang, the enduring joy hath told 
Of even such brief, frail beauty. But instead 
Came ruffling by a waft of north wind cold, 
And wailed withal a word that Shelley said : 
Alas, then, for the homeless beggar old 


Jang Bartow. 





LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
THE TROJAN WOMEN.* 

HAVE been reading the text of Mr. Gilbert 

Murray’s new play, the third of his rhymed 
translations from Euripides. It is to be put on the 
stage in a few days and under the same conditions as 
those under which Hippolytus was played for us last 
summer, and we need not doubt for it an equal stage 
success. It is at least as powerful as its predecessors 
in all the qualities that interest and touch, and there is 
even more in it of that fair sentiment of pity which we 
acclaimed in these as so modern in its ancient dress and 
so strangely akin to all that is best in our own twentieth- 
century souls. 

But of this presently. I must first say a word in 
general praise of these wonderful translations, the only 
ones of Greek tragic drama that have ever given me 
real pleasure or have seemed to me at all worthy of 
the name of great poetry. What is so depressing about 
ordinary English translation is that the scholars who 
attempt it almost always give us as a substitute for the 
Greek iambics their wretched blank verse, the poorest 
and cheapest metre that ever was invented for the use 
of idle playwrights and, except in the hands of an 
absolute master of his craft, the least adaptable to stage 
necessities, the most monotonous in intonation, and 
absolutely the most wearying to thelistener. I have a 
strong feeling on this point. I believe the chief reason 
why the English poetic drama has been the acting 
failure that it is, in spite of the great poets who have 
dabbled in it for the last half century, is just this : 
misled by the will-o’-:he-wisp of Shakespeare’s great 
example, who, an actor himself as well asa playwright, 
had made of blank verse a natural heroic language he 
used with ease, as an athlete uses his dumb-bell, our 
later poets have insisted one after the other on adopting 
it whenever they approached the stage. Milton suc- 
ceeded with it in Comus, a one-act unambitious play, 
of the rarest beautyit is true, but without variety ; 
and after Milton what have we ? Nothing, I venture 
to say, first rate. Byron came, perhaps, nearest to 
success, for he had many qualities which should have 
madea great dramatist—-passion, knowledge of the world, 
the character of a man of action, practical experience of 
the stage. But the fatal tradition of the blank-verse 
medium he thought himself obliged to use encumbered 
him. Shakespeare's weapon was too heavy for his 
hand; he could not brandish it to real effect, Of the 
rest, Browning was the best equipped with dramatic 
instinct and with that nimbleness of thought which alone 
can deal with stage action. He had, too, like Byron, 
a practical knowledge of the world and masters of his 
craft, and if he could have freed himself from our dull, 
conventional metre what a playwright we might have 
had in him! But who shall say that either Tennyson 
or Swinburne, the greatest lyric poets we have perhaps 
ever had, have made their dramas (Afalanta excepted) 
even readable? Blank verse has killedthem all. Mr. 
Murray was therefore well inspired to leave it far 
away, and with the result that, having an excellent 
lyric ear, he has managed to give us these splendid old 
Greek tragedies in a full rhyme that satisfies. His 





* THE TROJAN WOMEN OF EvuRIPIDES. Translated into English 
rhyming verse, with explanatory notes by Gilbert Murray, M.A., 
LL.D. London: George Allen. as. net. 
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success in rhymed translation is the greatest achieve- 
ment our dramatic literature has had to record, at any 
rate in the present generation. 

Now to return to his new play, the Tvroades. 
Personally I like this the best of all he has yet 
published. The interest is more purely human than 
that of the others. The hand of an overruling fate is 
less inexorably visible in it—though it is still there— 
than in A/ippolytus, and the mysticism which gave the 
Bacche its curious interest as a study in primitive 
religion is completely absent. Thus it stands 
closer to the doors of our modern intelligence and 
by so much is the more touching. It has the 
immense charm, too, of having women for all its 
principal personages. Women in the Athenian tragic 
drama were nearly always the central interest of the 
play, being recognised for what they are in every 
highly civilised community—the prime movers in all 
heroic action, the instigators of whatever is best and 
worst in men, and themselves capable of more sublime 
devotion, whether for good or evil, than men can hope 
to achieve. Here in the 7voades the male actors play 
a cumbrous, even an ignoble, part. The true heroes, 
the Trojans—Priam, Hector, Paris—-are all dead before 
the curtain rises, and we find the Trojan women who 
were once their wives captives in the hands of the 
victorious Greeks and subject to the then brutal law 
of war, which handed them over as slaves and 
concubines to their new owners. Mr. Murray, in 
an admirable introduction to the play, shows us 
how in the mind of Euripides this abominable 
transfer of women after a defeat was working 
when he wrote it, through the fact that just then his 
fellow Athenians, having conquered the Dorian colony 
of Melos, had exercised precisely this unholy privilege 
of victory upon the Dorian women, and how this play 
was written in protest against it, or at least in the 
white heat of indignation caused by it as a crime, lying 
at his countrymen’s door. To the male Greeks of his 
play are assigned the brutal parts of executioners and 
tyrants, to the noble Trojan ladies that of their sad 
victims. It is a terrible situation from the first, veiled 
only by the fair decorum of the Hellenic stage, which 
suggests rather than displays the tragedy. Action, 
indeed, there is almost none throughout the piece. No 
one of these proud dames condescends to the vulgarer 
arts of scenic violence. They neither shriek nor sup- 
plicate nor hurl curses on their conquerors’ heads, nor 
do they menace their own lives with dagger or with 
poison. Only they speak out their woes to one another 
and to the unpitying gods in words which rend the 
hearts of their hearers, and weep on silently again. 
Some weep for their children torn from them, their dead 
husbands others, others their fate. 

“* Look, my dead child! My child, my love, 
The last lool’... . 


ANOTHER WoMAN: 
O there cometh worse— 
A Greek’s bed in the dark ... 


A THIRD: 
God curse 
That night and all the powers thereof! .. .’ 
HECUBA : 
** And I, the a where go I, 


A winter-frozen bee, a slave 
Death-shapen, as the stones that lie 
Hewn on a dead man’s grave: 
The children of mine enemy 
To foster, or keep watch before 
The threshold of a master’s door, 
I that was Queen in Troy!” 


CASSANDRA : 
“O mother, fill mine hair with happy flowers, 
And speed me forth... 
Go I to memnon, Lord most high 
Of Hellas! ... I shall kill him, mother; I 
Shall kill him, and lay waste his house with fire 
As he laid ours . . . Thou Greek King, 
Who deem’st thy fortune now so high a thing, 
Thou dust of the earth, a lowlier bed I see, 
In darkness, not in light, awaiting thee: 
‘And with thee, with thee .. . there, where yawneth plain 
Arift of the hills, raging with winter rain, 
Dead .. . and outcast. .. and naked... . Itis I 
Beside my bridegroom : and the wild beasts cry, 
And ravin on God’s chosen !” 
HECUBA: 
“ O my child, whose white 
Soul laughed amid the laughter ot God’s light, 
Cassandra, what hands and how strange a day 
Have loosed thy zone! And thou Polyxena 
Where art thou ? 


*twill make a woman sick for shame! 
Woe’s me; and all that one man’s arms might hold 
One woman!” 

ANDROMACHE : 
‘* All that men praise us for 
I loved for Hector’s sake I walked my way 
In mine own garden. And light words and gay 
Ame 5 of women never passed my door. 
The thoughts of mine own heart . .. I cravedno more... 
Spoke with me, and I was happy . . . How ? Shalll 
thrust aside 
Hector’s beloved face and open wide 
My heart to this new lord? . One night, 
One night . . . aye, men have said it .. . maketh tame 
A woman ina man’sarms, . . . O shame, shame! 
What woman’s lips can so forswear her dead 
And give strange kisses in another's bed ? 
+ « + + Ovmy Hector! best beloved ! 
No man’s touch had ever come 

Near me, when thou from out my father’s home 
Didst lead me and make me thine. . . . Aud thou art dead, 
And I was flung to slavery and the bread 
Of shame in Hellas, over bitter seas !”’ 


Then there is a hateful scene. Talthybius, ashamed of 
his task, approaches the mourner to give her the ill- 
tidings that Odysseus, the wily Ithacan, has counselled 
the Greeks to slay her one remaining son, Astyanax, 
lest he should grow one day to be the avenger of his 
house, the rebuilder of Troy—and the child is borne 
away to death. Follows King Menelaus in his brutal 
wrath. To him his once wife Helen, cause of all their 
woe, has been assigned that he may fill his vengeance, 
and she is brought before him by the soldiers who have 
captured her. And in this meeting lies the chief action 
of the play. Helen, unlike the chaste Trojan mourners, 
fawns and lies, lays her desertion of her lord upon the 
gods, pretends that she went forth from Mycene un- 
willing, that Paris forced her to flight, that she has 
many times made effort to escape and join the Greeks. 
This rouses Hecuba to indignant refutation : 


* It was by force my son 
Took thee, thon sayst, and striving. . 
In Sparta knew! No cry, no sudden prayer 
Rang fromthyroomsthat night . . . 
Thou camest here to Troy, and in thy track 
Argos and all its anguish and the rac 
Of war—Ah, God !—perchance men told thee, ‘Now 
The Greek prevails in battle’: then wouldst thou 
Praise Menelaus, that my son _—_ smart, 
Striving with that old image in a heart 
Uncertain still. Then Troy had victories : 
And this Greek was as naught! Alway thine eyes 
Watched Fortune’s eyes, to follow hot where she 
Led first. Thou wouldst not follow Honesty. 

* * 


Yet not one 


* * 
Often and often did I charge thee: ‘ Go, 
My daughter; gothy ways. My sons will know 
New loves. { will give aid, and steal thee past 
The Argive watch. O give us peace at last 
Us and our foes!’ But out thy spirit cried 
As ata bitter word. Thou hadst thy pride 
In Alexander’s house, and O, ’twas sweet 
To hold proud Easterns “| at thy feet. 
Feo were great things tothee! . . . And comest thou now 


, and hast decked thy bosom and thy brow 
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And breathest with thy lord the same blue air, 
Thou evil heart? ...” 

(Then to Menelaus) ** Lo, I have done. 
Be true, O King; let Hellas bear her crown 
Of Justice, Slay this woman and upraise 


The law for evermore : she that betrays 
Her husband’s bed, let her be judged and die.” 


Menelaus, like a latter-day English husband, listens 
and approves, professes to be unmoved by his wife’s 
romancing, and then, like a latter-day English husband, 
takes her after all back home with him. This 
practically ends the play, though there is a pathetic 
scene still when Andromache receives for burial the 
dead body of her child. Then, as is common in Greek 
tragedies, the interest slows down to a less painful 
ending. 

As to whether the 7rojan Women will have any 
success on the stage with the general London public 
I will not prophesy. All I here insist on is that to 
the cultivated few it is certain of the same appreciation 
that Hippolytus received. Of course it will be ill-acted 
For that we must be prepared, for we are without any 
respectable school of tragedy. English tragic acting 
has always, I take it, been bad, from the days of 
Shakespeare downwards, and it is exceedingly unlikely 
that we shall see anything better than what the London 
stage is in the habit of giving us. A play of so great 
a monotony of sorrow would probably be best acted 
by children, children who had never been inside a 
theatre and knew nothing of the tricks of the histrionic 
art. Under such circumstances the strength of the 
dialogue would find its scope. I noticed last year in 
the first performance of the Aippolytus that the ama- 
teurishness of certain of the actors helped to reveal the 
magnificence of its dramatic desiga. Probably in 
ancient Athens the tragedians were willing to efface 
their own personalities, and I am sure this should be 
the principle on which all great tragedies should be 
put upon the stage. 

WILFRID ScAWwen Bunt. 





THE ENTENTE CORDIALE. 

TuHrovucH IsLE AND Empire. By the Vicomte Robert 
d’Humitres. Translated by A. T. de Mattos. With a 
Prefatory Letter by Rudyard Kipling. London: Heine- 
mann. 6s. 

Paris is still the centre of civilisation, and no nation can 

endure French criticism with indifference ; for the French 

have managed to persuade the world that they write from 
the centre of things and have an orthodox standard of 
their own, by which all foreign manners and arts are to 
be judged. Paris, not only for them but for everyone 
else, is Athens compared with the Corinth of London or 
the Thebes of Berlin. We have been praised by French- 
men in the past, but always with condescension and re- 
serve, with the kind of approbation bestowed by a broad- 
minded bishop upon some details in the ministry of a dis- 
seniing minister. We were, at best, a well-meaning people 
who, by some perversity, were always quarrelling with the 
light, and so did well only by a fortunate accident. But now 
things are altered. The entente cordiale has put us on the 
side of orthodox civilisation at last, and so the Vicomte 
d’Humiéres, a Frenchman of the most sensitive brilliance, 
can write about us as he could not have written a few years 
ago. He laughs at us often enough; sometimes he says 
bitter things about vs. But he says bitterer things about his 
own cou en; and when he finds fault with us we feel 
that he does it only to tell the truth, to record observations, 
and sometimes to air his wit ; never because we are enemies 
in whom such faults are only to be expected. Best of all, 
he does not treat us like absurd people, like ues 
of civilisation who do not know what to do with a wealth 


and power acquired mainly through a stupid indifference to 
the best pleasures of life. He admires us not merely as 
politicians, or traders, or rulers, but as human beings whose 
society he enjoys. And it is not to be denied that this kind 
of adniiration from a Frenchman pleases us. We have al- 
ways liked the French really ; and when we railed against 
them or ridiculed them it was only in self-defence and be- 
cause they refused to be friends with us. Our quarrels with 
them since Waterloo have always been about trifles. 
We have been neighbours who fell out with each other 
over the garden wall; whereas, since 1870, the French 
have hated the Germans as one man would hate another 
who has run away with his wife. Nothing but the will was 
necessary to put us on good terms with the French; and 
now that the will exists both nations are ready to make 
the best of each other. M. d’Humiéres certainly makes 
the best of us. He writes like a man who has been 
amused and interested by both the Isle and the Empire, 
and who would communicate his amusement and interest 
to others. Most of his book is descriptive journalism, but 
much better done than the best English hands could do it; 
because he has ideas which give seriousness and point 
to his glittering descriptions. He has travelled over our 
Empire to observe things, not merely to make copy, and 
what he observes is a continual stimulus to his intelligence. 
It invites him to reflect not upon the invariable inferiority 
of our race to his own but upon the mysteries of character 
and history; and whatever he describes is chosen not to 
fill out a paragraph but to illustrate these mysteries. He 
has the Frenchman’s impartial disinterested zest in the 
spectacle of life. Our cant even interests him, and he tries 
to see what is good in it. He makes the acute remark 
that our hypocrisy is often only a kind of moral con- 
servatism, the reverence for a code of morals which has 
ceased to adapt itself to changing conditions and therefore 
perverts those who still observe it into an unconscious 
insincerity. We have not the intellectual conscientiousness 
of the French. We are ready to make practical use of 
an idea even when it has lost its reality. There is in 
fact a little of that truly atheistic indifference to truth 
in our morality which seems to many Frenchmen the 
very sin against the Holy Ghost, the fatal lie of the soul. 
But M. d@Humiéres by a visible effort forces himself to 
see the best of our cant, our hypocrisy, and even of our 
snobbery. It is a heroic feat and proves him to be a 
man of remarkable intelligence. We ourselves know that 
snobbery is more revolting intellectually and ssthetically 
than morally. But we have never expected a Frenchman 
to see this. M. d’Humiéres sees it, however, and he even 
goes further. He makes a kind of romance about it. He 
calls it massive, substantial, constitutional. We have, he 
says, “hierarchized” the working of our excellent social 
machine. Even Mr. George Meredith, he notes, has a 
reverence for birth. But, being in this amiable mood, 
he fails to remark ihat our snobbery, which we have never 
seriously struggled against, because it has not seemed to 
us one of the ruinous vices, one of the seven deadly sins by 
which nations are overthrown, may yet prove our undoing. 
Nations most frequently decay through corruption, and 
snobbery is, after all, a corruption of the judgment which 
induces a people infected with it to endure the incom- 
petence of the well-born. We are“now tolerant of that 
incompetence to a dangerous extent; and we must not 
allow the flattering unction of M. d’Humiéres or other 
pleasant Frenchmen to soothe us all into contented snobs. 
M. d@’Humiéres remarks that we enjoy the pleasures of the 
will. That is a very acute criticism and one which no 
Englishman would be likely to make; we call the plea- 
sures of the will duties, we speak of the satisfaction of 
doing our duty, but we analyse no further than that. Duty, 
in fact, is clouded with romance for us. But M. 
d’Humiéres sees no romance about it, and he shows in a 
sentence how we often act from instinct when we think 
we are acting from principle, and dignify our instinctive 
delight in strenuous action with the name of devotion to 
duty. We cannot really think like a Frenchman about such 
things ; but it is good for us to make an effort to under- 
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stand his point of view, to see that he glorifies some of 
the pleasures of the intellect and the senses, just as we 
glorify some of the pleasures of the will; and that he is 
tempted to feel the same moral indignation at our in- 
sensibility to his glorified pleasures that we feel so oftem 
at his insensibility to our own. To attempt this under- 
standing is not to analyse all the virtues away into mere 
romanticised instincts, for it is the sense of duty which 
glorifies some of our instincts for us, sets one above the 
other, and so establishes a settled government in our minds, 
delivering us from a mere anarchy of impulse. A conscious- 
ness of this fact unklerlies all M. d@’Humiéres observations 
both of England itself anid of countries still more difficult 
for a Frenchman to understand. He delights in Egypt and 
in India, not with the brainless curiosity of a globe-trotter, 
but like a man who studies all varieties of life with sys- 
tematic passion. The East also, he feels, has its govern- 
ment of the mind, different from ours, but not therefore 
to be despised ; and every strange thing he sees, whether 
beautiful or horrible, is significant to him because it may 
help him to understand the nature of this different order 
of government. There is therefore a philosophic basis to 
all is descriptions of oriental delights and nightmares. 
They are not mere virtuosity, though he has evidentally 
delighted in the enumeration of fantastic objects, the choice 
of glittering adjectives. He is obviously more than half 
bewildered by the East. He does not profess to explain 
everything even in England. Often he is content merely 
to note what he has observed. But his notes are those of 
one who observes with some system, who always sees what 
is significant, and who delights in men enough to laugh 
pleasantly at their absurdities, knowing that their absurdi- 
ties are often more significant than their solemnities. He 
speaks of our generals, who “enjoy the fruits of their re- 
verses with calm but dignified modesty,” of the “ plum 
pudding esthetics” of our street decorations, of the Eng- 
lish gentleman who “tumbles into the water in a lock, who 
is fished out without undue alacrity, and who resumes his 
boathook without striking or accusing anybody.” Nothing 
could be more diverting than his description of his 
attempt to kiss an Englishwoman’s hand. “This is not 
generally done,” he says, “and one sees hobbledehoys 
shake venerable grandmothers like plum-trees, without a 
qualm.” His wit is all high spirits and a kind of super- 
fluous energy of interest. In fact, it is the best kind of 
wit, neither irritable nor forced. The book is well trans- 
lated on the whole, though one would know it was a transla- 


tion, and Mr. Kipling’s letter of preface is pleasantly 
written. 





THE RENASCENCE OF WONDER AND 
WATSON. 


THE RETURN OF SHERLOCK Hotmes. By A. Conan Doyle. 
London: Newnes, 6s. 


Mr. THEODoRE Watts-DunTon, when he put together 
the four words that stand first im the title of this review, 
builded better than he knew; and Mr. James Douglas, 
when he published abroad his admiration of their truth 
and beauty, cannot well have imagined that in future years 
they would be held to apply, not to the growth of any 
literary movement, but to the reappearance in fiction of a 
fool more highly trained to express a full-blooded wonder- 
ment than any fool that ever went before. We do not 
refer, of course, to Sherlock Holmes, but to Watson, his 
marvelling. but incompetent acolyte, who now makes his 
final bow to the public in a volume of more than 400 
pages. 

It will, perhaps, be remembered that in a previous 
volume we were bidden to mourn over the death of the 
detecting Sherlock. Tracked, but tracking, and dragging 
his tracker-victim to destruction in his arms, he had dis- 
appeared over a Swiss precipice. In the first story of the 
present volume, however, he returns in the disguise of “a 


poor bibliophile who, either as a trade or as a hobby, was 
a collector of obscure volumes.” His sudden emergence 
terrifies Watson : 

“I moved my head to look at the cabinet behind me. 
When I turned again Sherlock Holmes was standing 
smiling at me across my study table. I rose to my feet, 
stared at him for some seconds in utter amazement, and 
then it appears that I must have fainted for the first and 
the last time in my life. Certainly a grey mist swirled 
before my eyes” [we are inclined to think that this was 
tobacco smoke, and not a genuine faint; Holmes was a 
devil of a fellow for cigarettes, which he “lit in his old 
nonchalant manner,” and Watson was no mean hand at 
a pipe; but we will let that pass], “‘and when it cleared 
I found my collar ends undone and the tingling after- 
taste of braridy upon my lips. Holmes was bending over 
my chair, his flask in his hand.” 


From the explanation that followed it appears that Holmes 
never really went over that precipice. On the contrary, 
he preserved himself and all that had distinguished him, 
his cold, stern face, his austere features, his thin but com- 
pressible lips, and “ the sardonic smile which occasionally 
broke through his ascetic gloom.” Thus equipped he 
once more drags the unfortunate and submissive Watson 
from adventure to adventure, from amazement to amaze- 
ment, and from one split infinitive to a succession of 
others. What does it matter to Holmes that Watson 
should have lost his wife: 


“In some manner he had learnt of my own sad bereave- 
ment, and his sympathy was shown in his manner rather 
than in his words. ‘Work is the best antidote to sorrow, 
my dear Watson,’ said he, ‘and I have a piece of work 
for us both to-night, which, if we can bring it to a suc- 
cessful conclusion, will in itself justify a man’s life on 
this planet.’ In vain I begged him to tell me more.” 


We cannot help characterising this conduct to a life-long 
companion as unfeeling. If Holmes had been bereft of 
a spouse (we fall insensibly into such language as Watson 
himself might have used) we may be sure that Watson, 
who, whatever his other defects may have been, was not 
without feeling, would have behaved very differently. 
“Holmes, my dear, dear fellow,’” we can imagine him 
saying in a gush of affection, “‘this is too painful, too 
terrible. Was it not enough that base men should attempt 
to foil you? Was it necessary that, as an additional 
burden of grief, you should at such a moment be de- 
prived of one who, in spite of some faults of temper, never 
failed to increase your joys and mitigate, so far as it lay 
in her power, your sorrows?’ Holmes, however, made no 
reply. He looked coldly at me, compressed his lips, and 
lit a cigarette. I never had more reason to marvel at him 
than at this moment.” In some such passage we might 
imagire Watson pouring out his sympathy. 

Of the incidental characters who adorn these stories 
we like the Duke of Holdernesse as well as any. Holmes 
describes him as “one of the greatest subjects of the 
Crown,” and Watson speaks of him as a “ great states- 
man” and “a stately presence, who looked stonily at us 
from the centre of Dr. Huxtable’s hearthrug.” He had 
“a nose which was grotesquely curved and long,” and a 
“complexion of a dead pallor which was more startling 
by contrast with a long, dwindling beard of vivid red, 
which flowed down over his white waistcoat, with his 
watch-chain gleaming through its fringe.” Yet to a man 
so eminent, so highly titled, and so variously coloured 
Holmes speaks with all the cool familiarity of a con- 
vinced democrat! It was no wonder that “ His Grace sat 
very stern and upright in his chair and looked stonily at my 
friend,” but it was quite useless; for a Itttle later “the 
Duke leaned.back in his chair and stared with amazement 
at my friend.” We must remember, however, that as a 
young man the Duke had “ loved with such a love as only 
igomes once in a lifetime,” and that the object of this love 
did not become his wife. Her Grace was estranged from 
her husband, but eventually Holmes suggests, with suc- 
cess, that the stony statesman should “ try to resume those 
relations which have been so unhappily interrupted.” 

In conclusion, we may express our deep relief at the 
voluntary liquidation of this company of crime and detec- 
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tion. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle has had his fling. Having 
finished the South African war (in his history) at a point 
when, as a matter of fact, many fights still remained to be 
fought, he hurried back to the work of rivalling Poe, 
Gaboriau, and Fortuné de Boisgobey. He has done his 
best, like the organist, and, since no one has shot him, he 
still lives—but not, we trust, to tell again the tale of 
Sherlock Holmes. 





THE SPACIOUS TIMES. 


THE QUEEN’s PROGRESS, AND OTHER ELIZABETHAN SKETCHES. 
By Felix E. Schelling. London: Werner Laurie.  1os. 
net. 

NOTHING can be more melancholy than a historical (so- 

called) romance. We have all of us had experience before 

now of those dismal dummies, pitiful travesties of famous 
men, who trudge laboriously through the pages of novels 
as long as they are dull. On the other hand, what can be 
more delightful than to catch a glimpse of ancient worthies 
as they lived, or to be carried in spirit into their times? 
Mr. Schelling must be counted in the band of agreeable 
authors who can put themselves a few centuries back and 
write about our ancestors as if they had breathed the same 
air with them, laughed at their jests, and shared in their 
sorrows. There is no attempt in these sketches at imposing 
history. So much, of course, one could learn from the 
title, but the reader who turns these pages will not be 
disappointed. He will, if he is ‘“‘a man of any penetra- 
tion,” enjoy learning how an ordinary gentleman in comfort- 
able circumstances lived while the extravagant Dudley was 
draining his resources in following a phantom; for the 
interesting details of the ménage of William Breton, “ of 
the parryshe of Saynt Gyles wtout creplegate of London 

gentilman,” are fully preserved. He must have been a 

pleasant host, this William Breton, for in seasons of enter- 

tainment 
“he had geliffes of all colours mixed with a varietie in 
representation of sundrie flowers, beastes, foules, and fruits, 
and thereunto marchpanes wrought with no small curiositie, 
marmilats, codinacs, and sundry outlandish confections.” 


All this must have gratified the ladies of the party 
extremely — especially the marmilats and codinacs, 
while for the husbands “he had no less than fifty-six kinds 
of light wines and thirty of strong, which were accompted 
in his will because of their strength and valure.” There is 
(illustrating the sense of adventure in Elizabethan times) 
the story of Thomas Stucley, who, being the third son 
of a small Devonshire baronet, was subsequently raised to 
the Dukedom of Ireland—by the Pope. King Henry II. 
of France wrote of him “as our very dear and beloved son, 
brother, cousin, gossip, and ally (a somewhat complicated, 
and probably political, relationship). While he promised, 
“on Queen Elizabeth’s pleasantly demanding whether he 
would remember her when settled in his kingdom,” to reply 
“as one prince writes to another, to my loving sister.” 
The magnificent Stucley, however, came to a bad end in 
attempting to conquer Morocco for the King of Spain. 
Some relate that he fell early in the battle of Alcazar, 
others that his own Italian soldiers treacherously killed 
him. His own prediction was thus falsified, for he de- 
clared once that “he hated an Englishman as he hated a 
dog, and that if he was ever betrayed he would be be- 
trayed by them.” 

Undergraduate members of the University of Oxford 
seem to have been much the same in those days as they 
are now. Witness the entertaining account of how “ the 
poulderings,” or second year men, of St. John’s were stricken 
with the amateur theatrical mania. All this is to be found 
in the literary remains of one Griffin Higgs, in the library 
of that college. There were several performances—some 
failures and some successes. That on New Year’s Day 
was “a shew called ‘Time’s Complaint.’ ” 


“It was badly given. The Prologue forgot his lines, 
and Goodwife Spiggot, coming forth before her time, was 
most miserably at a non plus, and made others so also, 
whilst herself stalked in the midst like a great Harry 
lyon, as it pleased the audience to term it, either saying 
nothing at all or nothing to the purpose. The drunken 
man, too, who in the repetitions had much pleased and 
done very well, was now so ambitious of his actions that 
he must needs make his part much longer than it was, and 
stood so long upon it all that he grew tedious.” 


The chronicler records this fiasco with a sigh. The 
last performance, however (of “ Periander”), was incredibly 


well performed,” according to the enthusiastic Higgs, tho’ 
there were discomposing incidents, for Periander. 


“when about to kill his daughter Eugenia, did not 
so couch his dagger with his hand but that he pricked 
her through all her attire. But, as God would have it, 
it was only a scratch, and so it passed.” 


The other mishap arose from the fact that only a small 

per of the Oxonians could be accommodated within the 
all. Several unruly spirits—rival poulderings, no doubt— 

raised what our friend Higgs called “a tumult without the 
windows.” ‘Whereupon the whifflers made a raid upon 
them with their swords, and drove the crowd out of the 
precincts.” The Dons, however, eventually struck, saying 
that Lent was fast approaching, and enough attention had 
already been bestowed on performances which, when all 
had been said in their favour, “were little better than 
toys.” And so, the disappointed poulderings, tho’ ambi- 
tious for dramatic fame, had to return to the less exhilarat- 
ing occupations of the University curriculum. 

Shakespeare’s age was nothing if not musical. Every- 
one of gentle birth “showed competent skill on cittern or 
lute, on the recorder or viol de gamboys,” while it was con- 
sidered shameful not to be able to sing at sight or “des- 
cant.” Musical tinkers and beggars made the streets ring 
with their ballads. Even the carters (an immemorially 
surly race), apparently had their catches. All the poets 
composed their lyrics with the intention that they should be 
sung, and sometimes supplied a tune as well, a capital thing 
—if done with taste. But 


“as late as 1622 we find that John Hannay, a very small 
and obscure poetling, furnished music for the first stanza 
of his poem ‘ Philomena,’ with the evident and unabashed 
intent that the remaining ninety and nine stanzas should 
be sung—all to the same tune.” 


We have to thank Mr. Schelling for having given us 
an exceedingly pleasant book. 





BERKSHIRE MEN AND _ THINGS. 
TRAVELS Round our ViLLaGe. By Eleanor G. Hayden. Illus- 
trated by L. Leslie Brooke. London: Constable. 3s. 6d. 


net, 


As in her Zurnpike Travellers, so here, Miss Eleanor 
Hayden continues her obviously pleasant task of showing 
us Berkshire men and things. That smoothly undulating 
country which we see from the train between Reading and 
Faringdon—a country which owes its character to the con- 
trast between the rich, moist, willowy levels and the 
mild, lonely hills—is her theme. She knows it thoroughly, 
and she has a modest, unconsidered style which conveys her 
knowledge well. Her one prejudice is a belief that the 
country life is not only different from the city life, but 
better. She has no art save the copyist’s. Whatever 
character her landscapes and sketches of country people 
may have, is due not to her temperament or preferences, 
for she has neither in the ordinary sense, but to the people 
and the fields among ich she lives. She produces her 
effect by recording, without arrangement or invention, and 
probably without omission, the things which she hears and 
sees during her uninquisitive days. Now and then, in- 
deed, she lets us see that she thinks things better or worse 
than they used to be; that the County Council is useful or 
unwise; but as a rule she makes no comment, except to 
show that she likes the people, the places, and her own life. 
Inevitably, therefore, many of the pages are dull. and none 
of them glittering, and a fastidious reader might well say 
that where a writer puts down so many things, some cannot 
fail to be good. If that were all, it would not be worth 
saying, nor her book worth reading. But it is worth read- 
ing because the sum of her travels really gives a wonder- 
fully complete and charming impression of country life. 
So many modern country books are written either by towns- 
men or by countrymen who do not live the country life 
that we are used to bright, artificial work which treats a 
countryside as a number of pretty or surprising bits, cor- 
responding to the museums and music-halls of the town. 
That method obviously leaves a large field open to less 
ambitious writers, whom we could count on the fingers of 
one hand, and include Miss Hayden. And in this un- 
ambitious, transcriptive method she is admirable. Thus, 
in her first chapter, she describes the course of the “ Town 
Brook,” which rises in the Downs near her village and 
flows through it, so as to give her excuses for mentioning 
half its people in the course of her description. Her 
patience and fidelity are great. In one place the stream 
used to turn the wheel of a mill and if we quote from 
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her picture of the mill it is rather with a hope of showing 
out of what humble material she makes a good book 
than of fascinating a reader: 

“The corn laws,” she says, “the cheap loaf ‘ which came 
as a gift to us poor folks,’ killed the mill in the valley. Its 
business declined; chains became rusty; doors and win- 
dows fell out, and the roof fell in; the stream was diverted 
by a side cut, and the great oaken wheel hung rotting on 
its pin. It was then that we children knew and loved the 
deserted building, and with our ‘make believe’ set the 
machinery in motion once more. We crept along the crazy 
wooden shoot, poured ourselves instead of water over the 
floats, and clambered at will about the idle wheel, the 
giant making sport for us whom in his days of strength he 
would have crushed. We hauled one another up like sacks 
of grain to the loft, and slid down the chains through the 
various stages, to arrive fine white flour at the bottom. 
Happy childhood that can work such miracles!” 


When she writes of the people she sets down infinite de- 
tails about their gardens, kitchens, cookery, diseases, poli- 
tics (one man thought politics a new kind of sheep 
“tick”), the pictures on their walls, their sports, and (which 
is annoying) the titles only of their old songs: and so, 
perhaps without trying to, depicts them from the cradle to 
the grave. So assiduous is she that she is not afraid of 
quoting their talk abundantly for its own sake ang not for 
such humour as occurs now and then, as in the speech of 
the woman who praised her “ strutty little hen” as being 
“a deal better Christ’n nor many what calls themselves 
sich,” or as in the story of the lonely shepherd who, being 
asked what he and his family did without a doctor, replied: 
“We just dies a nat’ral death.” If there is one thing in 
which she follows a fashion, not necessarily to meet a de- 
mand, it is in printing recipes for sloe gin, elder wine, 
orange brandy, and dandelion eau de Cologne. 
But, on the whole, the sense of simple country peace in the 
book is complete, and reminds us of immense summer days 
which, in spite of nothing done, pass unnoticed except for a 
regret at sunset. 





FICTION. 


Amanda of the Mill. By Marie Van Vorst. (Heinemann. 
6s.) Miss Van Vorst has thrown some interesting light 
before now on the conditions of factory work in America, 
as the result of personal inquiry and experience. In 
Amanda of the Mili she makes even stronger indictment 
of the conditions prevailing in the South Carolina cotton 
mills at the time of her story, particularly in regard to 
child labour, but the picture she draws loses in conviction 
by the frank sensationalism of the novel itself, both in 
plot and treatment. We have a hero of the people who 
turns out to be the son of the wealthy millowner against 
whom he heads a revolt; a little mill-girl adopted by a 
rich woman; the inevitable death-bed of the small child- 
labourer. Melodrama is interwoven with some _ grim 
realism, the dialect is tiring, and, in spite of a romantic 
ending, in which hero and heroine emerge unscathed from 
a timely flood which sweeps away the mills, the iniquitous 
capitalist, and incidentally the hero's wife, the stumbling- 
block to their happiness, the book contrives to be both un- 
pleasant and depressing. Miss Van Vorst has evidently 
much to say, but has chosen an ineffective way of saying it. 

Crittenden. By John Fox. (Constable. 6s.) Love and 
war is the theme of Mr. Fox’s latest novel, and out of 
material as old as the hills of his loved “ blue-grass ” 
region he has woven a tale fresh, wholesome, and charming. 
The plot is slight, but the characters excellently drawn. 
The author has the rare gift of making his descriptions 
real, and one feels here and there that the story itself is 
subservient to the pictures he draws for us of southern 
home life, of the recruiting camp, and vivid, clear-cut im- 
pressions of the war in Cuba. Crittenden will add to an 
already brilliant reputation. 

The Old Cantonment. By B. B. Croker. (Methuen. 
6s.) Mrs. Croker is sure of a fairly large public for 
whatever comes from her pen. Her novels of Indian life 
are always readable; in her short stories she is less success- 
ful, and there are many in this latest collection of a slip- 
shod order which is in marked contrast to the standard of 
her longer tales. The volume offers, nevertheless, suffi- 
cient entertainment to pass muster among the majority of 
her readers. 

The Dryad. By Justin Huntly McCarthy. (Methuen. 
6s.) Half fairy-tale, half medizval romance and adven- 
ture, Zhe Dryad transports us to an ancient forest near 
Athens, the home of a beauteous nymph, last of the im- 
mortals, who was left behind when the old gods deserted 


Greece. She falls in love with a young knight, son of 
the Duke of Athens, and gives up her heritage of im- 
mortality through Christian baptism, to pass witn him the 
brief span of a human life. All things are possible in the 
Eleusinian wood ; love-making and adventure go hand in 
hand, the pipe of Pan, and the clash of steel; and the 
reader perforce must yield to the enchantment—and does 
right willingly. 

The Stepping Stone. By Helen Hester Colville. (Con- 
stable, 6s.) This is a thoroughly readable novel, with a 
good plot well carried out. Anna Breien, the ‘vulgar, 
warm-hearted, noble-minded Bohemian, and the “ step- 
ping-stone” to whom her lover owes his start in life, is 
one of the finest characters we have met with for a long 
time. Her unselfish love, which is that of a real comrade, 
extends to the final sacrifice of setting him free to marry 
the pretty English heiress, his cousin, with whom fate 
entangles him when he visits England to make belated 
acquaintance with his father’s people. The book ends 
sadly for Anna but happily for the two young lovers, and 
there is a charming romance of middle age, brought to no 
less happy conclusion, between the heiress’s aunt and Tre- 
lawny Higgins, the musician and impresario, Anna’s 
staunch friend throughout and, next to herself, the best 
character in the book. The chapters which deal with 
Rome, in which the scene is partly laid, give an excellent 
sketch of struggling student life in that city. 





MAGAZINES FOR APRIL. 


_In the Nineteenth Century Mr. Morley concludes his 
article on Mr. Hobhouse’s book on Democracy and Re- 
action. In this article Mr. Morley treats of the relations 
of Liberalism and Socialism. Sir John MacDonnell has 
an interesting article on International arbitration, and 
Bishop Welldon a readable article on classical quotations. 

The I/ndependent Review contains a characteristic 

icle by Mr. G. W. E. Russell, on the next Liberal ad- 
i. aistration, and an interesting forcast of Irish politics— 
thrown into the form of a retrospect some years hence— 
by Mr. Davitt. Mr. G. M. Trevelyan writes on the Middle 
Marches. Mr. Lowes Dickenson reviews D Profundis. 

The Fortnightly contains articles on Maxim Gorky and 
the Russian Revolt, by R. L.; on Mukden and After, by 
J. M. Price and Miles; On Devolution and the Future of 
Irish Politics, by J. F. Kelly-Kenny ; and on the Poetry of 
Thomas Moore, by Arthur Symons; also a continuation of 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s dialogue, “ Tim’s Abstract and brief 
Chronicle.” y 

The Monthly Review contains a poem, “In the City,” 
by a Davidson, and articles on the Later Bourbons, by 
G. W. P.; on “ Thinking Imperially,” by Morton Frewen ; 
and on Ste. Beuve, by M. Brunetiére. 

In the Contemporary Dr. E. Reich writes on the Bank- 
ruptcy of the Higher Criticism, Dr. Dillon on the 
Paralysis of Russian Government, and W. H. Mallock on 
the Reconstruction of Belief. 

The National contains articles on the Conflict between 
the Republic and the Church in France, by Lord Llandaff ; 
on the Future Functions of the German Navy, by a mem- 
ber of the German General Staff, and on a Great Naval 
Blunder, by Admiral Fitzgerald. 

In the Westminster Review are articles on the Russian 
Crisis, by M. Holmes; on Turgot, by W. Emm; and on 
George Eliot’s Place in Literature, by W. A. Sibbald. 

In the Empire Review E. Dicey writes of the Rout of 
Russia and C. K. Cooke of the Emigration of State 
Children. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine contains articles on the 
Organ of Mind, + Dr. Robert Jones ; on Old Time Travels 
Fifty Years Ago, by P. Fitzgerald; and on an English Vil- 
lage, by Canon Whitefoord. 

Macmillan’s Magazine contains articles on Matthew 
Arnold as a Critic, by H. Dodwell; on D’Alembert, by 
S. G. Tallentyre; and on Ruskin at Harwarden, by W. 
Sinclair. 

Temple Bar contains an article on Hans Andersen by 
A. L. Salmon, and stories by W. S. Norris and M. Hardy. 

In the Century are articles on the Chateaux of the 
Loire, by Richard Whiteing ; on the Future of the Ameri- 
can College, by the President of Yale University and on 
Luther Burbank’s Work in Hybridizing Plants, by W. S. 
Harwood. 

The Connoisseur contains articles on the Hepplewhite 
Period of Furniture and on Armoria] China. 

In the Art Fournal are articles on the Boston “ Velas- 
quez,” by Claude Phillips, and on Whistler by D. Crowe 
Thomson. 
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MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S LIST. 


FREE OPINIONS 


FREELY EXPRESSED 








BY 


ARIE GORELLI 


On Sale Everywhere on April 17th. 


Price 6s. 











PENTHESILEA. A Poem. By Lawrence Binyon, 


Author of ** The Death of Adam,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


JOHN GRAHAM OF CLAVERHOUSE, VIS- 
COUNT OF DUNDEE, 164-1689. By C. SANFORD TERRY, MA. 


CATHERINE DE MEDICI and the FRENCH 

REFORMATION. By EDITH SICHEL, Author of ‘* Women and Men 

of the French Renaissance,” ‘The Household of the Lafayettes,” &c. 
Demy 8vo., with 12 illustrations. 15s. net. 

By Eva 


THE KING IN EXILE (Charles II). 


SCOTT, Author of ‘Rupert Prince Palatine.” Demy 8vo., Illustrated, 


158. net. 
THE RUSSO-JAPANESE CONFLICT: Its 


Causes and Issues. By K. ASAKAWA, Ph.D., Author of * Early Insti- 
tutional Life of Japan,” &. With 10 full-page Illustrations and a Map. 
rge Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


LETTERS AND RECOLLECTIONS 
ea. LEE. By Captain ROBERT E. LEE, Illustrated. Demy 


A PECULIAR PEOPLE: THE DOUKHOBORS. 


By AYLMER MAUDE, Author of “ Tolstoy and his Problems.” Demy 
8vo., Illustrated, 6s. net. 


THE SUN AND THE SERPENT. A Contribu- 


tion to the eng A of Serpent Worship. By Brigade-Surgeon C. F. 
OLDHAM. Demy With 33 full-page Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


MR. ERNEST THOMPSON SETON’S NEW BOOK. 


MONARCH, THE BIG BEAR. By Enrvest 


THOMPSON SETON. With many Drawings by the Author in half-tone 


and line. 5s. net. 
NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


JOHN FLETCHER’S MADONNA. 


By Mrs. 
COMYNS CARR, Author of “ Cottage Folks,” etc. 


IN SEARCH OF THE UNKNOWN. By Rozert 


W. CHAMBERS, Author of “‘ The Maids of Paradise,” ‘‘ Cardigan,” &, 


TALES OF RYE TOWN. By Mavp Srepney 


RAWSON, Author of *‘ A Lady of the Regency,” &c. 


A ROUGH REFORMER. By Ernest GLANVILLE, 


Author ot ‘* The Kloot Bride,” &c 


THE WEDDING OF THE LADY OF LOVELL. 


By UNA L, SILBENAD, Author of “ Petronilla Heroven,” &c 


ASIA AND EUROPE, By Merepitu Townsenp. 


Third Edition, with an entirely new Preface. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 














Please write for Complete Catalogue, Announcement List, and 
Prospectuses of all New Books in above List to 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd., 16, James-street, 
Haymarket, s.W. 








Chatto & Windus, Publishers 


NEW SIx- “SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE YOUNGEST MISS BROWN, By FLORENCE 
WARDEN, Author of “ The House on the Marsh.” 


THE MILLIONAIRE BABY. By Anna KATHARINE GREEN, 
Author of ** The Leavenworth Case.” 

A SPOILER OF MEN, By Ricnuarp Marsu, 
“* The Beetle.” 

THE PHANTOM TORPEDO - BOATS. 
UPWARD, Author of ‘‘ The Secret History of To-day,” &c., 


THE ERROR OF HER WAYS, 





Author of 


By ALLEN 
(April 17. 


By FRANK BARRETT. 
[April 27. 

The following Six-Shilling Novels will be ready shortly. 

STINGAREE,. By E. W. Hornuna. 

THE MISSING ELIZABETH. By ADELINE SERGEANT. 

BALIOL GARTH. By ALGERNON GissiNG, 

DON TARQUINIO. By Fr. Ro-re. 

DILYS. By Mrs. F. E, Penny. 


LI TING OF LONDON. By Georce R. Sims (“ Dagonet ”) 


F'cap 8vo, picture cover, 18. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


THE WILD MARQUIS: Life and Adventures of ARMAND 
GUERRY DE MAUBREUIL (the Would-be Assassin of Napoleon I.). 
By ERNEST A. VIZETELLY, Author of * With Zola in England.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. (April 17. 


THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 


Printed in clear type, on fine paper ; full size of page. 64 by 4r¢ in. Pott 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 2s, net each; leather, gilt edges, 3S. net each. 


IMPORTANT SERIES OF ELEVEN NEW VOLUMES IN THE PRESS. 
MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. In 5 vols.; and 
JUSTIN McCARTHY’S A HISTORY OF THE FOUR 
GEORCES and of WILLIAM IV. Ina vols.; 
THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE, In 1: vol.; and 
A HISTORY OF CUR OWN TIMES, from ‘ne Ac- 
cession of Queen Victoria to 1897. In 3 vols. 
The other Volumes of the Series are as follows: 
LONDON; ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF 


MEN: SIR RICHARD WHITTINGTON (Shortly); GASPARD DE 
COLIGNY (Shortly). By Sir WALTER BESANT. 


THE DEEMSTER. By Hatt Caine. 

THE WOMAN IN WHITE. By Witkiez CoLtins. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. (The Two Parts). B 
DEFOE. With 37 Illustrations by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 

UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. By Tuomas Harpy, 

CONDENSED NOVELS, By Bret Harte. 

THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST - TABLE. 


By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. With Illustrations by J. G 
THOMSON. 


THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. By Cuaries Lams. 

THE LIFE OF THE FIELDS; THE OPEN AIR; 
NATURE NEAR LONDON. By RICHARD JEFFERIES. 

THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. With 32 Full- 
page Illustrations. 

ce 5S NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND, By Cuar.es 

MEMORIES AND PORTRAITS; VIRGINIBUS 
PUERIQUE; MEN AND BOOKS; NEW ARABIAN NICHTS; 
ACROSS THE PLAINS; THE MERRY MEN (cy 4). By 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

THE POCKET R. L. S. 

SKETCHES. By Mark Twain. 

THE COMPLETE ANGLER. By WALTON and CoTTon, 

THE DECAMERON. By Boccaccio, 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS AS RE- 
VEALED IN HIS WRITINGS. By PERCY FITZGERALD, F.S.A. 
With Portraits and Facsimiles. 2 vols, demy 8vo, cloth, a1s. net. (Shortly. 

SUMMER CRUISING IN THE SOUTH SEAS. By 
C. WARREN STODDARD, Author of *' The Island of Tranquil — 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. [SA 

RECOLLECTIONS of ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
IN THE PACIFIC, By ARTHUR JOHNSTONE. With Portrait and 
Facsimile Letter. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. net. (Preparing. 


A RAINY JUNE, and Three other ee: at 
OUIDA. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ly. 
HANDLEY CROSS. By RoBErT SURTEES. 
JOHN LEECH. Cheaper Issue. Crown 8vo, 1s. 
THE ADVENTURES OF JONES. By HAYDEN CARRUTH, 














DANIEL 








histentell by 


With Illustrations. A New Edition. Feap. 8vo, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
WHEN A CGIRL’S ENGAGED. By Hope Merrick, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, [ Shortly. 


THE POET AND THE PIERROT. By Dorotuea 
DEAKIN, Author of ‘* The Smile of Melinda,” &. Crown 8vo, artsy m0. 
ortly 





London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


LOMBARD STREET. 

Tus has been a week of big cash displacements, 
and the Money market has at times been hard put to it 
to makeends meet. A considerable amount fell due 
at the Bank and was paid off, but part had to be 
renewed immediately. Then the Japanese allotments 
came out and set up various cross-currents. Cheques 
had to be returned to the numerous disappointed appli- 
cants and the issuing houses had to call in some of the 
deposit money lent on the market. On the other hand, 
the allottees had to pay up an instalment of 15 per 
cent. Next came the Consol settlement, but on the 
same day the dividends on the Funds amounting 
to about six millions were released, although 
it takes some days for the full effect of this 
money to be felt in Lombard Street. Some fairly 
heavy calls had to be met, and on Thursday tenders were 
received for the Indian loan of £ 2,000,000. Preparations 
are also being made for the issue of aGerman loan of 
#15,000,000, which comes out on Monday. So alto- 
gether the market has had a very busy week, and the 
era of cheap money which is so confidently predicted in 
some quarters is postponed at least for a few days. 
The Bank return showed several large movements, the 
principal being the reduction of five and a half millions 
in public deposits owing tothe dividend payments. But 
the market redeemed £4,840,000 of other securities 
and lost £1,780,000 in notes and coin, so that its 
balances are £730,000 lower. However, a good deal of 
this money will very soon find its way back, and likely 
enough we shall have very easy conditions for a time ; 
but any continued spell of ease is rather improbable. 
THe Stock MARKETS—AND BRIGHTON. 

On Thursday morning a tremor was felt 
throughout the Stock Exchange, but it was not due to 
an earthquake. It was the shock of the Brighton 
result, which was totally unexpected. I did not 
discover anyone, even among the ardent supporters of 
the Government, disposed to sympathise very warmly 
with His Majesty’s Ministers in the blow that has fallen 
on them. The farthest anyone went was to express a 
hope that the Government might hang on till the 
Transvaal constitution is settled, but one and all 
admitted that the General Election is brought 
appreciably nearer. And a General Election under 
almost any circumstances is anathema to the Stock 
Exchange, for it means a long period of unsettled 
business, with all the risks that implies. But 
the present position is regarded as_ intolerable, 
and in most quarters there would be a feeling 
of relief to have it over and done with quickly 
in order to shorten the period of uncertainty. Apart 
from Japanese issues and the Yankee market, business 
has again shrunk to very small proportions in nearly all 
directions, and there is a fear that it may be worse 
before it is better. Fortunately the open account is 
not heavy enough to be dangerous anywhere, although 
the Consol settlement showed that there are still many 
sanguine bulls in this section. The carry-over rate 
was 2}-} per cent., which they regarded as quite stiff 
enough compared with the price for short loans, but 
they were counting on the expected ease of money to 
put quotations higher. They reckoned, however, with- 
out Brighton, and already the price is below g1 as 
against the make-up at hen Monday. But the re-in- 
vestment of dividend money may help to restore the 
value, and the bull is a cheerful animal if his 
credit is good and he does not begin to see red. 
Home Railways have been depressed by poor traffics, 
but the comparison is with Good Friday week last 
year, and no useful deductions can be made from the 
figures. If the fine weather lasts till Easter the holi- 
day receipts are likely to be gheavy and will help to 
redress the balance.’ 


YANKEE DOoopLe. 

When it becomes possible to write the history of 
the past few years of American finance it will prove 
highly interesting and instructive reading. At present 
the attempt would be utterly futile, as the shrewdest 
observers can only see part of the game, and all past 
experience is at fault in guessing the rest. The money 
power seems to have become omnipotent, capable of 
achieving the impossible and of setting the laws of 
nature at defiance. We shall doubtless be able to see 
how the trick was worked when the end comes, but not 
till then. Meantime it is simply dazzling, the latest feat 
being the proposed issue of one hundred million dollars 
of Preferred stock by the Union Pacific. Obviously the 
money is not required for the system itself, and what it 
is to be used for nobody outside the controlling group 
exactly knows. Perhaps the absorption of the New 
York Central is contemplated, or it may simply be a 
device of the Harriman interests to ensure their control 
and take advantage of any crumbs that may drop from 
the distribution of the Northern Securities assets. But 
it is little use speculating on the subject, as no reliable 
information is available. 


New KarFFir TRUST. 

As the public steadfastly refuse to come in and 
relieve the big houses of their holdings at the present 
inflated prices, it has been decided to form another 
trust company — a kind of Wernher Beit relief 
fund. It will have a modest capital of six millions, 
but the famous ‘Two Million Syndicate ” on similar 
lines will be extinguished. Moreover, the shares are 
to be {20 each instead of £1,000, and they are to be 
dealt in on the Paris Bourse—the Parquet, if you 
please! It is felt to be not good for the market for 
poor Mr. Beit and his friends to carry so much un- 
digested and indigestible paper, and they have kindly 
consented to exchange some stacks of it for cash. 
Well, well! most of it will be French money, so we 
need not complain; but it is not a very kind way of 
celebrating /entente cordiale. Meantime the market is 
practically dead, and it must be admitted that the 
courage of holders who are not taking the opportunity 
of realising is wonderful. It is worthy of a better 
cause. 


ScoTTisH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 

This well-managed office did very well last year, 
having issued 1,792 policies for #1,258,852, producing 
£53,091 in new premiums. The total premium income 
including the price of annuities was £763,945, and the 
total receipts amounted to £1,206,205. Claims arose 
under 809 policies for £584,110, and endowment assu- 
rances matured for £46,704. The business is worked 
with wonderful economy, the expenses being only 11°7 
per cent. of the premium income, or 6°3 per cent of the 
total income. The rate of interest earned averaged 

3 18s. 6d., and as a result of the year’s operations 
304,430 has been added to the funds, which now 
amount to the splendid total of £13,138,026. 
FOREIGN TRADE. 

The Board of Trade returns issued yesterday 
will not do much to cheer the drooping spirits of the 
Tariff Reformers. From every point of view the figures 
are excellent, and exports, on which the victims of 
fiscalitis lay so much stress, show an increase of over 
three millions for March. Taking the quarter as a 
whole the results are highly satisfactory. Exports 
have increased by £7,500,000, as compared with the 
first three months of 1904, and of £8,4c0,000, as com- 
pared with the like period of 1903. The increase in 
imports is not so pronounced, but the total of last year 
was very high, and the difference would be greater but 
for the sharp fall in the price of cotton. Our purchases 
of this raw material show a decline of over a million in 
value, but an increase of 700,000 cwt. in quantity. 
Altogether an excellent display. 


LomBARD. 
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LITERATURE. 
THREE WAR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue Russo-Japanese War. By T. Cowen. London: Arnold. 
15s. net. 
A Mopern Campaicn. By D. Fraser. London: Methuen. 6s. 
Port Antuur. By Frederic Villiers. London: Longmans. 
7s. 6d. net. 

A stock of ideas about the nature, psychology, habits, 
tendencies, and probable future (in this world) of the war 
cofrespondent is one of the many interesting additions to 
the furniture of the mind which have been brought abouc 
in the past few years. He has his enemies, most of them 
wearing uniform; but the world which supports him holds 
him in regard as being, at his worst, a purveyor of 
pleasurable thrills at the very reasonable rate of one half- 
penny a time, and, at his best, an instructive if not in- 
fallible commentator on the progress of military events. 
There is not one of them who is not competent to tell us a 
thousand things that help us to realise what is going on; 
to supply, im fact, a fairly adequate background for the 
official statements of the combatants; and a few there are 
to whom one can turn for something in the nature of in- 
struction, as distinct from clever observation of the surface 
of unfamiliar things. 

_Mr. Thomas Cowen, who has produced the most inte- 
resting of the books on the present war, is one cf these 
few. His name ought to be written large in the modern 
history of journalism; but the newspaper enterprises of 
his family in the Far East are among the least-known 
fruits of the adventurous spirit of our people. He sent 
despatches to the Daily Chronicle from the outbreak of the 
war until May. Then the censorship became more strin- 
gent and the game was judged no longer worth the candle. 
He has sent home, however, from Seoul the manuscript 
of this admirable account of events up to the battle of 
Liao-yang Mr. Cowen differs from his colleagues in 
knowing the Far East very well indeed. Mr. David 
Fraser, of the Times, bas produced a useful book in A 
Modern Campaign, but he was new to the country and the 
people; so was Mr. Frederic Villiers, whose book on 
Port Arthur tells us as much about the life of the war 
correspondents as about anything. There is a good deal 
that is worth reading, nevertheless, in Mr. Villiers’s narra- 
tive, so far as it goes ; which is not to the end of the siege. 
His account of the ceaseless cannonade, of the ever-recur- 
ring desperate assault and bloody repulse, has all the force 
of iteration, without being dull. Both he and Mr. Fraser 
describe well. But Mr. Cowen speaks the lan- 
guages, and has some thought of what goes on be- 
hind the Oriental mask. He is not apt to break into 
transports of wondering enthusiasm about superficial as- 
pects of the Japanese character. The following intcrest- 
ing passage will show how little concerned he is with the 
cheap theatricals of the business in which he is tempo- 
rarily engaged : 

“There is in the Japanese a deep-rooted disinclination to 
make any effort when not forced. It is like the indolence 
of a cat—if driven to fight, a cat is the fiercest of all 
animals, and can often get the better of an antagonist whom 
it would never have wished to attack. . . . The Anglo- 
Saxon does much that he need not do; the Japanese does 
usually nothing if he can get along without it. He pre- 
fers to rest content.” 

Why, then, all this passion of armament, discipline, 
and warlike ardour? “Self-preservation,” says Mr. 
Cowen. “All the varying phases of the ‘desperate’ side 
of their character can be traced to some idea of repelling 
attack, not of attacking.” We read: 


“The Japanese are eager to learn everything that makes 
for self-preservation, and it remains to be seen how far this 
will carry them. If Europe insists on militarism as the 
only hope of survival, and if we maintain the theory of 
world-empires, that all nations must either be devoured or 
devourers, then Japan will live up to the standard if she 
can—and she probably can.” 


Not mincing matters, Mr. Cowen tells us that the 
peoples of Asia “regard the white races as devouring 
monsters, all-destroying as death itself. We are in the 


habit of believing ourselves rather beneficent and full of 
good-will to all men, especially to brown and other races 
who have not had our advantages.” 

__ “I have often heard it said in Japan, ‘ Europeans of the 
highest class consider it perfectly permissible to say one 
thing and do another.’” This statement deserves a p1ra- 
graph to itself. 

The war of 1904, Mr. Cowen holds, was declared in 
1891, when the Siberian Railway scheme was announced, 
Russia openly publishing her intention to dominate the 
Far East. He traces the course of the negotiations, re- 
capitulates the familiar story of the dash at Port Arthur, 
and carries us point by point through tne progress of the 
land campaign up to the retreat from Liao-yang, illumi- 
nating the whole with the frequent comments of a mind that 
has been playing upon all the matters involved for many 
years. He points out, for instance, to the casual reader 
that, among this Oriental people with whom we have fallen 
so deep in love, “ diversions occupy scarcely a hundredth 
part of the attention we give them.” He makes the in- 
teresting remark: “ It is clear to my mind that the British 
promises to evacuate Egypt were broken, and that to keep 
them would have been to do a great wrong for the sake of 
a pledge that ought not to have been given; and we are, 
therefore, well qualified to imagine ourselves, in Russia's 
place, saying the same about Manchuria.” We learn, from 
one who knows the Eastern ports as well as any English- 
man, that “ Port Arthur was notoriously a place of much 
dissipation, and by comparison with it such towns as Shang- 
hai and Tientsin, Hongkong and Yokohama, though larger 
and busier, were the extreme of sedateness.” Of the 
battle of the Yalu Mr. Cowen says that it was the most 
decisive of all, in the sense that “ it shattered for ever the 
fatalistic doctrine that the European must prevail over the 
Asiatic, the white over the yellow or brown.” 

The same thing is perceived by Mr. Fraser. In his 
account of the Yalu battle we find him saying: 


“The Japanese victory was no particular feat of arms. 
° .* But the victory will always entitle the battle to 
be considered one of the most significant of modern times. 
Here, for the first time in history, the Oriental, handling 
modern weapons, had thrashed the Occidental.” 


Mr. Fraser's is a workmanlike narrative of the pro- 
gress of the war as far as it concerned Kuroki’s division, 
from the landing at Chemulpo to the fighting on the 
Tai-tse before the descent of the winter last year. It con- 
tains much interesting matter about the troops engaged, 
the people of the country, and the conditions of campaign- 
ing, written with a rather laborious lightness, but clearly 
by a man who found a real joy in the life he was 
living. His account of the rise and fall of the wireless-tele- 
graphy scheme, and of the fortunes of the despatch-boat 
Haimun is exceedingly lively reading. 

All the eye-witnesses say the same thing about what 
is. in the end, the supremely important question to be 
decided by the war: the question as to the relative military 
merits of the two belligerent peoples. All unite in declar- 
ing them equally matched, so far as mere courage and 
stamina are concerned; both have undergone severe 
strains and hardships; both have displayed the maximum 
of physical bravery. All agree, again, that in most of the 
qualities of generalship the Russians have been, in spite 
of some remarkable operations on the defensive, excelled 
by the Japanese leaders. Those whose observations are 
of any weight, too, agree in finding that a peculiar absence 
of the military virtue of “dash” is common to both sides, 
and is especially noticeable in regard to the Japanese. 
“Dashing,” says Mr. Fraser, “is not a Japanese charac- 
teristic. ‘They only dash in execution of a plan, which is 
different from the spirit that perceives a sudden oppor- 
tunity and acts while the nervous energy stimulated by 
the thought is flushing the brain.” Their failure to follow 
up a success by pursuit has repeatedly astonished military 
observers. The Russians conduct the war on their side 
“as if on parade,” as a Russian officer boasted to Mr. 
Fraser of his battery on the Yalu. And the only sight that 
Mr. Frederic Villiers had of the defenders of Port Arthur 
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during the siege (after one of the innumerable repulses of 

attacking columns) he describes in the following words: 
> “T see them moving to the left—a squad of Russians— 
as if on parade. An officer stands forward with flashing 
sword; he looks down the glacis. He quickly points to 
the P. fort below. In rhythmical order, the men, 
standing grandly upright, seeking no cover, take cartridge 
from pouch, moving each with the other like clockwork, 
load and present, eject empty case, reload and fire.” 

No one yet, of all those who have things to tell us of 
the war, has succeeded in furnishing any real clue to the 
mystery of the Japanese military character. Mr. Cowen, 
in defining the nature and outlines of the mystery, comes 
nearest to it. Mr. Villiers, in regarding the Japanese 
simply as prodigies, which no respectable European can 
expect to understand, is farthest from it. Shall we ever 
know what has transformed this gentle-mannered, nature- 
loving, beauty-seeking people, for the time being, into the 
military engine we see ? Not yet, at least. 





A REGICIDE. 


THOMAS HARRISON: REGICIDE AND MAjor-GENERAL. By C. H. 
Simpkinson, M.A. ‘The Temple Biographies.” Lon- 
don: Dent. 4s. 6d. net. 


“We note him with long love-locks over his 
shoulders like any Cavalier. The life of a soldier 
was very attractive to him, and he loved the danger and 
excitement of a headlong cavalry charge. At certain 
moments he exhibited a strange cruelty which brought 
him into some disgrace. But other men who knew him 
show us the true gentleness of the man. , 

Tuus Mr. Simpkinson introduces the hero of his very 
readable book. We may add that Harrison possessed an 
irresistible and infectious power of speech; as great an 
ingenuousness of mind as could be found in his day, an 
impracticable aristocratism of temperament, and a mysti- 
cal fervour that, translated into other terms, would hiawve 
fitly placed him amongst Catholic saints and martyrs. 
Thus after Marston Moor and after Naseby he was selected 
as the orator who brought the news to town, and he suc- 
ceeded for a time in swaying London against all the Scots 
and Presbyterians ; thus, after the taking of Basing House, 
he slew an actor in cold blood and with his own hands, say- 
ing : “ Cursed be he that doeth the work of the Lord negli- 
gently.” He was, almost more than Cromwell, the chief 
spirit of that military aristocracy, which passed through the 
New Model, to become ruler of the country ,as “ The 
Army.” He it was who, in the days of Pride’s Purge, 
pulled, with his own hands, the Speaker out of the chair ; 
he, more than any other, brought the King to the block ; 
he ruled England alone for a time; he was given over to 
his enemies by the Lord Protector and was left in gaol till 
the Restoration ; at his trial he pointed out, as if he were 
a solitary finger-post, the final end of the Stuart system ; 
he went to the block borne on a flow of his own exalted 
and magnificent words, and he died with all the dignity of 
the King he had helped to execute. 

Mr. Simpkinson’s book is not a very perfect work, but 
it is a very interesting one. It is well informed, not over- 
burdened with detail, and not as slovenly written as books 
of the kind too often are. To say that it could not have 
existed without the pre-existence of Dr. Gardiner’s labours 
is not in any way to depreciate it. It focuses, as it were, 
a portion of Dr. Gardiner’s immense territory ; it puts in 
details—and it draws morals from parts of the details that 
it finds ready for it. Its failure as a work of art—and 
there is no reason why a “ serious” book should not be a 
work of art—is simply its weakness of form. It is difficult 
to see whether Mr. Simpkinson means his book to be 
merely a biography: in that case the middle portion, de- 
voted to the study of the Fifth Monarchy, is too long, so 
that one loses sight a little of Harrison. On the other 
hand, if it be intended primarily as a study of the Fifth 
Monarchy ideal, then too much space is at the end given 
to the private fortunes of Harrison. But both portions are 
well and clearly put. After all, the most interesting thing 
about the period of the Great Rebellion is the preoccupa- 
tion of all minds with the evolving of an ideal form of 


government, and how similar in spirit, if differing in the 
letter, were the forms that struggled for supremacy. There 
stands out very clearly in the life of Harrison the singular 
parallel that exists, psychologically, between the Fifth 
Monarchy men and the Royalists, and the likeness between 
the souls of the men who pulled down and the souls of those 
who fell—how like, even, was Charles to his judge, Harri- 
son. The words of Mr. Simpkinson that I have quoted 
show us Harrison in his external garb as a Cavalier. What 
is significant subjectively is that the government that 
Harrison tried to set up—the Fifth Monarchy—was a 
Monarchy based upon a Divine right upheld by a 
religious Aristocracy. The Monarch, it is true, 
was Jesus Christ. But Harrison believed himself 
to be as directly inspired by the Saviour as was 
ever one of Charles’s Ministers by his King. So 
did all the Fifth Monarchy men. The Throne, in fact, 
was to be occupied by a Divine Ideal, just as, for the more 
earnest of the Cavaliers, the occupant of their Throne was 
Divine, ideally considered. The Fifth Monarchy Parlia- 
ment, the active principle of the State, was to consist of 
men elected by congregations who in their turn were to be 
the spiritual aristocrats of the country formed into consti- 
tuencies. Each member of these congregations was to be 
spiritually in touch with the Divine head of the land whilst 
the spiritually baser sort were to be given no share in the 
government. 

Inspired with their fervent ideals, dashing, fierce, or 
merely grim, the Fifth Monarchy men drove out a Royal 
party that was far less unpopular than their own—and their 
own unpopularity in the end brought them to the ground. 
Viewed from this standpoint there is something suggestive 
in the account of the first meeting of Harrison and 
Charles I., who had been taught to regard the Major of 
Horse with a peculiar aversion. The King was upon his last 
journey from the Isle of Wight to London : 

“Between Alton and Farnham a body of horse was 
drawn up along the road. ‘In the head of it was the 
captain gallantly mounted and armed; a velvet montero 
was on his head, a new buff coat upon his back, and a 
crimson silk scarf about his waist richly fringed. As the 
King passed by with an easy pace (as delighted to see men 
well horsed and armed) the captain gave the King a bow 
with his head @ la soldade, which ‘his Majesty re- 
quited. . . . The King said he looked like a soldier, 
and that his aspect was good, and that, having some skill 
in faces, if he had observed him so well before he should 
not have harboured that ill opinion of him.’” 

It makes the parallel the more striking to read that 
Harrison, in the course of his attempt to establish his 
own form of monarchy, “was accused of building up a 
private fortune out of the disasters of the Royalists. The 
truth of this cannot altogether be denied.” But in the 
trials and persecutions of his later life all his love of dis- 
play vanished, and the closing words of Mr. Simpkinson’s 
book relating to Harrison’s demeanour at his trial and the 
dignity with which he met death might without change 
have been applied to Charles. 

Forp Mapox HuEFFER. 





FRENCH PROFILES. 
Frencu Prorites. By Edmund Gosse. London: Heinemann. 
1905. 
Mr. Gosse explains in the preface to this collection of 
essays on French literature that he has endeavoured to 
harmonise with the tradition of French criticism the inde- 
pendence of judgment which is the right of a foreign ob- 
server. It may be questioned if this method is worthy of 
being adopted, or even attempted. Much criticism of 
foreign authors is no doubt disfigured by ignorance ; but 
a critic’s inability to see things from a foreign point of 
view need not make his work valueless. We, on our part, 
may not appreciate the older French attitude to Shake- 
speare. Yet we prefer those critics who speak frankly, 
like Voltaire, to one who, in deference to our 
taste, should speak neither as a Frenchman nor an Eng- 
lishman- The critic who deliberately modifies his attitude 
in accerdance with foreign opinion runs the risk, so to 
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speak, of falling between two stools. 
by Hazlitt that the difference between English and French 
taste can never be reconciled till the English become 
French or the French English; and to endeavour to re- 
concile them is only to take the life out of one’s work. The 
danger of national prejudices in criticism may be exag- 
gerated; at least the fear of betraying them may lead to 
graver faults. To depart from the standpoint which is 
one’s birthright is not the safest way to see things clearly. 
It chances that Mr. Gosse himself would like to b.lieve 
in the value of foreign opinion. In the opening sentences 
of an address read to the Société des Conférences in 
Paris and reprinted in this volume, he recalled the saying 
that “for a man of letters consideration in a country not 
his own is a foretaste of the verdict of posterity.” 

The fact is that Mr. Gosse, if he will allow us to say 
so, has been little influenced by the tradition of French 
criticism. He has expressed his own views. He has 
spoken as an Englishman of catholic taste and with 


It was well said 


varied knowledge of his subject. Several of the 
authors of whom he writes were known to him 
personally. He pictures to us Mallarmé trotting 
about in 


Bloomsbury with the huge portfolio con- 
taining his rendering of Poe's Raven with Manet’s 
illustrations, and he can draw to the life the 
poetic fraternity of the Bou’ Mich’. The account of his 
strange meeting with Verlaine in the Café Soleil d’Or is a 
document of some value. So, too, is the companion ac- 
count of his meeting with Daudet in London amid quite 
commonplace surroundings. These are first-hand reports ; 
and the best part of the criticism in this volume con- 
sists of first-hand impressions, undisturbed by French 
tradition, 

The greater portion of the volume is devoted to contem- 
porary writers, some of whom, as Mr. Gosse points out, 
are younger than himself. In one or two cases he has 
collected the reviews which greeted the issue of their suc- 
cessive books, and has thus been enabled to show how far 
his early predictions have been gradually confirmed. On 
the whole, his volume gives us a fair account of the pre- 
sent or recent position of French literature. But it is pre- 
faced by essays on Alfred de Vigny, Mademoiselle Aissé, 
and the Portuguese Letters, and concluded by a very 
general discussion of the influence of France on English 
poetry ; and in these we venture to think that Mr. Gosse 
does not appear to advantage. We confess we like him 
best when he avoids history and confines himself to his 
own impressions. These essays do not lack interest. They 
illustrate his gift of picturesque if somewhat highly- 
coloured narrative—and one or two other things not so 
commendable. He has, an unfortunate habit of proclaim- 
ing discoveries and asserting that important points have 
hitherto been “curiously neglected”; he is inclined to 
indulge unnecessarily in superlatives; and, for the sake 
of contrast or emphasis, he is occasionally betrayed into 
assertions which are at least questionable. 

These faults have their supreme iilustration, to ovr 
mind, in the unfortunate paper on the French influence on 
English poetry. The circumstances in which it was 
written should, perhaps, in fairness be taken into con- 
sideration. The sense of the honour of reading an address 
to the Société des Conférences is apparently accountable 
for some things which might not have been said, or, at 
least, might have been said differently. There is, for 
instance, an unnecessary attack on Tennyson’s address to 
Victor Hugo; but this is less open to criticism than Mr. 
Gosse’s obeisance to his audience. “It is your commands 
which I obey in all simplicity,” he said. “I obey them 
as some barbarous Northern minstrel might, who, finding 
himself at the court of Philippe de Valois, should be 
desired, in the presence of the prince and of his ladies, 
to exhibit a specimen of his rough native art.” We doubt 
if this is as it should be. But the matter of the essay is 
as unexpected as the attitude. It is asserted that “ while 
in France poetry has been accustomed to reflect the 
general tongue of the people, the great poets 
of England have almost always had to struggle against 
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a complete dissonance between their own aims 
and interests and those of the nation,” and _ that 


this discord is “dissolved into harmony only at one 
moment around the genius of Shakespeare.” As far as we 
understand this statement it appears to us to be very 
questionable ; and it is used as the basis of much of the 
essay. Mr. Gosse goes back to the days of the Schlegels 
and Schlossers with their quaint theory that the school of 
Pope was a French school. We are told that Pope in the 
course of his perpetual triumph of nearly forty years had 
been “steadily conducted by the genius of Boileau,” and 
that “the qualities which entered the English poetry of 
the eighteenth century came through Pope, but they had 
their source in Boileau.” Does Mr. Gosse suggest that 
Pope owes more to Boileau than to Dryden and his Eng- 
lish predecessors ? Towards the beginning of the essay 
he speaks of French and English literature “ pursuing a 
long parallel flight through space.” We could have wished 
that he had kept this metaphor in view and not attributed 
to direct influence the similarities which are the mani- 
festations of companion tendencies. 


D. NicHot SMITH. 





MOROCCO. 


Morocco: Painted by A. S. Forrest; described by S. L. Ben- 
susan. London: A. and C. Black. 20s. net. 
For a thousand years Morocco has been the Land of the 
Setting Sun, of the Extreme West: Moghreb-al-Acksa. It 
was Sunset Land when the Moors ruled Spain, converting 
that land into one vast, fruitful, beauteous garden, studded 
over with the most gorgeous palaces in Europe ; it was Sun- 
set Land two centuries ago, when twenty thousand Christian 
slaves toiled by day and night to add to the magnificence 
of the great Moulai Ismail, of butcherly but pious memory 
—may God have pardoned him! It was still Sunset Land 
when, less than a century ago, our merchants ceased (fol- 
lowing the.American lead) paying tribute to the Moorish 
Treasury to protect their ships and men from the ravages 
of Moorish buccaneering ; and it was even more the Land 
of tha Setting Sun when its last strong ruler, Moulai el 
Hassan, died, a decade since, and left his favourite concu- 
bine’s boy to wield the Parasol under the tutelage of iron- 
handed old Ba Ahmad, who followed his dead master with 
the century’s end, leaving Al Moghreb in the hands of the 
most amiable, well-meaning, impressionable, and easily-led 
young man who ever bore the title and tribulations of a 
Sultan. Somewhere between Paris and Ain Sefra a word 
of authority was spoken, and with a sigh of relief the impa- 
tient young French officers along the frontier of Algeria 
buckled on their swords and spurs, and the Algerian fron- 
tier was advanced across a belt two hundred kilometres 
wide. England said nothing, and Paris talked blandly of 
the necessity of protecting her colonists in Algeria from the 
raids of unruly tribesmen in Morocco. Far-seeing old 
Moors groaned when it became apparent that Europe was 
not to take France to task for her bold advance upon the 
coveted territory. “Cam our Victorious Master’s first and 
only line of defence have wilted away ?” they thought, 
knowing well that Morocco’s first line of defence these very 
many years has been the jealousy of the continental Powers 
one of another, each of all the rest. But they were pre- 
sently cheered by unmistakable signs of friendliness from 
Britain. There was the Moorish Embassy to London ; 
something approximating to pledges were given, and British 
merchants interested in Morocco trade were soothingly as- 
sured and reassured by Lord Lansdowne that he watched 
their concerns with a jealous eye, and that British influence 
would never be allowed to wane in Sunset Land. England 
had suggested various reforms to the young Sultan. There 
never was a ruler more blithe and willing in such a case. 
His powerful friends in the north should see what he could 
do, he said, and gave the word for sundry alterations in his 
country’s administration to be made at once ; alterations 
which a century of careful management might have made 
possible. The attempt to bring them about in twenty 
minutes threw Morocco into its last stage of hopeless chaos 
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and anarchy, and no revenues whatever could be collected. 
Then suddenly England turned a freezingly cold shoulder 
upon her poor young friend at Fez and signed the Anglo- 
French Convention, which said in effect that France might 
sell Morocco and build a new Eiffel Tower on the proceeds 
for all England cared. Then, indeed, the realm of young 
Mouiai Abd el Aziz became, more than ever before, the 
Land of the Setting Sun. 

The change has begun already in that changeless land. 
French officials now sit in the Moorish custom-houses, and 
the absorption of Al Moghreb into France’s North African 
Empire—that goal of her foreign statesmen’s dreams dur- 
ing these many years—has definitely set in. Readers who 
do not know the corner of Africa, whose shoulder they see, 
looming dark and mysterious upon the starboard beam 
when the steamer they travel in approaches Gibraltar, can 
scarcely imagine the tremendous and vital changes that 
must neads follow even the first steps of France’s “ pacific 
penetration” of a land the life of which has not varied a 
hair’s breadth in five centuries; the life of which forms a 
link for the European observer between the days of Genesis 
and the twentieth century. Pictures of Morocco and its 
life, as observed this year, will before very long be pictures 
of something that has for ever disappeared ; and this it is 
which attaches special interest to such a work as that which 
Messrs. A. and C. Black have just added to their “ Colour 
Book” Series. This very handsome volume is the outcome 
of a journey made some months ago by Mr. S. L. Bensusan 
and Mr. Forrest, the artist. They lived in camp near Tan- 
gier for some little time, and then took steamer down the 
coast to Djedida, whence the real journey inland to the 
capital city of Mzrrakish began. Days were spent in that 
curious and most African of Moorish cities, and then, re- 
turning by a slightly different route, the travellers reached 
Megador, the Garden or Picture City, and thus ended their 
tour of Morocco. There are more than seventy splendidly 
reproduced pictures, in full colour, and in these the artist 
has almost invariably been successful in conveying the 
atmosphere of romance, of mystery, and of patriarchal 
primitiveness which till now has been Morocco’s most dis- 
tinguishing characteristic. In detail his impressionist’s eye 
has here and there misled him, but upon the whole his 
studies are true, as well as interesting and artistically meri- 
torious. The letterpress is a plain tale simply told, with- 
out affectation and quite without burdensome detail. It 
is not a book of Morocco, as its too comprehensive title 
might suggest. Had the author attempted to make it that 
he might well have fallen far short of success. As it is he 
has set out to describe a straightforward journey through 
a small but interesting portion of Morocco, and in this he 
may be said to have achieved an unqualified success. He 
has felt the charm and the mystery of the land he journeyed 
in, and if his words do not absolutely convey this elusive 
thing, they are admirably suggestive of it. It is a carefully- 
finished piece of work, capably written, thoroughly read, 
sincerely thought out; this, with the numerous and beauti- 
ful illustrations, makes the whole a very desirable book. 


A. J. Dawson. 





INDIA’S BURDEN. 


INDIA IN THE VICTORIAN AGE: An Economic History of the 
People. By Romesh Dutt, C.I.E. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner and Co. 


“The government of a people by itself has a meaning and 
a reality, but such a thing as government of one people by 
another does not and cannot exist. One people may keep 
another for its own use—a place to make money in, a 
human cattle farm for the profits of its own inhabitants.” 
Joun Stuart MILL. 
Twat is a terribly severe and sweeping generalisation of 
John Stuart Mill’s in which, despairing of the wisdom and 
generosity of mankind, he declares that no race can govern 
another, though it may use conquered territory as a 
“human cattle farm.” But it is a generalisation which Mr. 
Romesh Dutt might have printed at the head of every page 
of his Economic History of India and demonstrated in 
every chapter. There are few more appalling books in 


There is scarcely an adjective be- 
tween its sober covers. There are few sentences that 
Suggest even the suppression of emotion. There is not 
one passage of rhetoric or denunciation. It is nothing but 
an objective compilation of official records—revenue re- 
turns, Government statistics, dry memoranda by correct 
administrators, illuminated here and there by extracts from 
the shorthand reports of Parliamentary Commissions. 
Only a growing sense of shame and anger sustains one’s 
interest as the dismal story of Imperial meanness unfolds 
itself. It has its happier chapters, to be sure. Mr. Dutt 
writes with unbounded admiration of the Cannings and 
the Lawrences, and in recent times of Lord Ripon. He 
is a man of scrupulously fair and careful judgment, and 
when we remember how kindly he dealt in his earlier 
volume with Warren Hastings, his adverse judgment on 
Lord Elgin and Lord Curzon is all the more impressive. 
But even the story of our good intentions is the story of 
their frustation, and the most enlightened decisions of the 
greater Viceroys remain on record only to condemn the 
practice of their successors. 

In the earlier days of the East India Company the 
theory that India was a sort of plantation, to be managed 
for the benefit of directors and shareholders in England, 
was openly held. The business of its governors was to 
collect the tribute and enlarge the estate. There was as 
yet no cant about the White Man’s Burden, and when 
Bengal was visited by a famine which swept away one-third 
of the inhabitants Warren Hastings was able to reassure 
the alarmed directors that, contrary to their fears, he had 
taken care that the annual tribute should show a sligh: 
increase over the yield of more prosperous years. Our 
theory has changed indeed, and our practice is less bar- 
barous, but one doubts whether the lot of the Indian 
peasant is substantially happier. He no longer labours 
for a company in England, but his harvests are swept 
from him to maintain the prestige and the armies of an 
Empire. The tribute has ceased, but the economic drain 
in salaries for younger sons, in the interest of debts to pay 
for English wars, and in the guarantees of railways which 
he does not use or want still flows in a steady stream to 
London. 

As in Ireland, so in India, the land question lies at 
the root of the misery. When the first European conquerors 
came to India they found it a prosperous industrial 
country. Great cities throve by their silks and cottons ; 
every peasant family had its spindle or its loom, while 
Arabs and Portuguese carried the stuffs from India to 
European markets. Our deliberate policy was to destroy 
an industry which competed with our own. We intended 
that India should be a market for Lancashire, and not its 
competitor. We were ready to encourage the growth of 
raw material, but our fiscal policy was as intolerant of 
Indian as it had been of Irish industry. We kept the 
Indian markets open. We closed our own. The story 
belongs rather to Mr. Dutt’s earlier volume; here he 
merely records the crushing in the middle of the past cen- 
tury of the last Indian export, silk, by a duty of 20 per 
cent. Free Trade in England came only when the danger of 
Indian competition had finally passed away, and India 
has never been allowed, as the self-governing colonies 
have been, to build up new industries or restore her tradi- 
tional trade by even the mildest of protective duties. This 
then is the reason why India to-day is a purely agricultural 
country. We needed raw material, and that is all we 
allowed our “ cattle farm” to produce. 

The early theory in regard to land was that the right 
of conquest conferred the absolute ownership of the soil 
we conquered, and the East India Company behaved with 
a certain stubborn consistency. In Bengal it found a 
system of landlordism in existence, and it promptly an- 
nexed go per cent. of all the rents. In Madras, where it 
had to deal with peasant owners, it claimed 50 per cent. of 
the gross produce of the fields. These demands could not 
be maintained, but while they lasted they laid the founda- 
tions of the Indian poverty of to-day. Bengal was happilv 
saved by a permanent land settlement which retained the 
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structure of Indian rural society, restricted the demands of 
the State, and allowed the peasant to build up a measure 
of prosperity which has stood him in good stead during 
years of dearth. In Madras and Bombay the company 
resolved to deal with the peasant directly. The ancient 
village communities were broken up; the hereditary land- 
lords were deliberately ruined or eliminated ; society was 
levelled and simplified until neither gentry nor village 
elders stood between the peasant and the tax-collectors. 
‘These men were, and are, natives, and their corruption was 
stigmatised in more than one official report. Their duty 
was to produce revenue, and they recognised no scruple. 
Torture was commonly employed in Bombay and in 
Madras so recently as 1854. An official Bombay report 
sums up the position thus : 

“Every effort, lawful or unlawful, was made to get the 
utmost out of the wretched peasantry, who were subjected 
to torture—in some instances cruel and revolting beyond all 
description—if they would not or could not yield what was 
demanded. Numbers abandoned their homes and fled into 
the neighbouring native States. Large tracts of land were 
thrown out of cultivation, and in some districts no more 
than a third of the cultivable area remained in occupation.” 

Such methods produce insurrections in Turkey. In India 
they made the Mutiny. 

How far is this system a thing of the past? We have 
abandoned torture. We are no longer collecting a tribute 
for shareholders. But the exigencies of our frontier wars, 
our Thibetan missions, and our railways to expand English 
trade are no less pressing. In theory we limit the land 
tax to 50 per cent. of the actual or economic rent; but 
there are methods of evading that rule. Where we cannot 
break it it is a simple expedient to incite or compel the 
landlord to raise his rent, and it sometimes happens that 
we fix a rent so high that the landlord cannot and does 
not collect it—but that in no way prevents the exaction of 
the tax. Another method is to add to the general Indian 
land tax a special cess for local purposes, which frequently 
adds another 10 per cent., and the result is that we still 
frequently exact in land taxes 20, 30, and even 40 per 
cent. of the produce of the fields). The official tables of 
the revenues of Madras show that despite famines and 
plagues the land revenue has increased in the past eighteen 
years by 70 per cent., while the area under cultivation has 
only increased by 14 per cent. The relation of these 
taxes to income is luridly exhibited in Lord Curzon’s own 
official statistics. The average income per head in Eng- 
land is £42. In India it is probably optimistic to fix the 
figure at £2. Out of his comparative wealth the average 
Englishman pays (after the war) some 1s. 8d. in the £ in 
taxes. The Indian pays on each of his beggarly two 
pounds a tax of 2s. 4d. The relation of such figures to 
famine is obvious. They represent the whole margin 
which might be applied to saving and improvement, and 
Mr. Dutt quotes the evidence of official after official to 
prove that under-feeding is the rule and famine only the 
exceptional aggravation of a normal misery. There 1s 
never a dearth of grain in India. The trouble is that 
the peasant lacks the means either to buy or to borrow. 
The test case is supplied in Bengal. There the land tax 
is fixed by a permanent settlement. There is no constant 
enhancement, and the peasant retains some share of the 
wealth of a prosperous season. The structure of village 
society has not been rooted up, and there is a middle class 
which helps the poor. The result is that a failure of crops 
does not mean famine in Bengal as it does in Bombay or 
in Madras. 

This dismal but iJluminating book closes on no note 
of hope. The tendency under the last two Viceroys, Lord 
Elgin no less than Lord Curzon, has been steadily set 
towards reaction. Military expenditure increases steadily, 
and the Thibetan adventure is the last and the worst ex- 
pression of a policy of expansion. Liberty has been 
restricted in more directions than one. The Press has 
been muzzled, and arbitrary imprisonment for political 
offences is commoner and easier than it was. Finally, 
the happy beginnings of representative local government 
under Lord Ripon have not only not been developed, but 


the official policy has even been to retrace the steps of 
earlier progress and to destroy the free institutions which 
already existed. Mr. Dutt’s book may achieve something 
in promoting a return to a policy of retrenchment and re- 
presentation. It is a mine of facts, and its very restraint 
and severity carry conviction. But his case is so over- 
whelming, and his facts so convincing, that one would 
gladlv see it presented also in a briefer and more popular 
form which would compel the attention of public opinion 
and force the subject of India upon the notice of Liberal 
statesmen. H. N. Brattsrorp. 





DANTE AT OXFORD, AND IN HEAVEN. 

TUTTE LE Oprere pit DANTE ALIGHIERI, nuovamente rivedute 
nel Testo dal Dr. E. Moore. Oxford, at the Clarendon 
Press. Third edition, thoroughly revised, pp. 512; price 
6s. net, and on India paper 8s. net. 

DANTE’s Divina ComMepraA. Translated into English Prose 
by the Rev. H. F. Tozer, M.A. Oxford, at the Clarendon 
Press. Pp. iv., 447. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

DanTeE’s TEN HEAveNs. A Study of the Paradiso. By Edmund 
G. Gardner, M.A. London: Archibald Constable and 
Co., Limited. Pp. xv., 351. Price ss. net. 

ELEVEN years ago it fell to my lot to welcome the first 

edition of the Oxford Dante in the columns of the un- 

transformed and unwedded Academy. Many things have 
happened since then, but the Oxford Dante, now in its 
third edition, remains externally unchanged. It is an 
austere work. From cover to cover there is, save proper 
names, not a word that is not Italian, Latin, or pertaining 
to one of the Romance languages. To weak brethren and 
sisters unable to read Dante more or less “ with their feet 
on the fender” no concession is made. The preface, for 
instance, is in Italian, and to this I turned for enlighten- 
ment as to how far, and in what respects, my early copy 
had been rendered obsolete by subsequent improvement. 

The most fundamental revision, I find, is that to which the 

De Vulgari Eloquentia has been subjected, the new text 

being based on the priceless labours of Signor Pio Rajna. 

One is astounded at the liberties that have been taken 

with this treatise, from the Renaissance until now; and 

Corbinelli’s device of tinkering Dante’s Latin in order to 

save the credit of Trissino’s translation was a bad prece- 

dent, from the effects of which the Oxford Dante, in its 
previous editions, as well as other works containing the 
traditional version, suffered grievously. The Oxford re- 
vision, for which Dr. Toynbee is largely responsible, 
differs from Rajna’s in being less conjectural and, on the 
whole, more conservative, although the Oxford editors, 
having made uniformity their aim, reject the Italian 
scholar’s archaic spellings. One small addition may be 
noticed—the so-called ¢enzone between Dante and Forese 

Donati; patrons of the Oxford Dante had a just claim to 

a personal inspection of the curious pieces. 

It is superfluous to praise the Oxford Dante; its 
rapid and extensive sale indicates, not merely that it was 
wanted, but that the skill and self-sacrifice involved in the 
preparation have been rewarded by the approval of many 
foreign students. Moreover, it has paved the way for 
other works, such as Mr. Tozer’s Commentary, which has 
substantial value, and the same writer’s Translation, in 
which advantage appears to have been taken of the pre- 
sent “ boom,” and for which there was no artistic demand. 
Mr. Tozer’s tactless preface makes it quite plain that a 
new prose translation, devoid of distinction, is defensible 
only on the plea that by its very appearance it applies 
fresh stimulus to Dante study and keeps the ball a-rolling. 
Professing to admire the spirit above the letter, Mr. 
Tozer is anxious to attract the general public, but the 
truth is that the English of the translation is not good 
enough to satisfy either the critical or the uncritical 
reader. To quote one sentence only: “And a hard task 
it is to describe that wood—so wild it was and rude and 
stern—which at the mere thought of it renews my fears,” 
and not to quote Mrs. Gamp for Mr. Tozer’s horrified 
comparison, the tyro in composition must recognise as in- 
compatible the parenthetical clause and the resumptive 
“which.” An English author would surely have continued 
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“The thought of it,” etc., without dreaming of a relative. 
It may be added that the trouble is mainly of Mr. Tozer’s 
own brewing, there being no parenthesis in the Italian ; 
as for che nel pensier, it was an occasion for taking the 
bull by the horns, if Mr. Tozer really wished to be read- 
able. Still, the work will be serviceable as a companion 
volume to the Oxford Dante, especially for weak brethren 
and sisters unable. 

Mr. Gardner's Dante's Ten Heavens, of which there 
have now been three impressions, has won its way by sheer 
merit, and gives every promise of becoming a standard 
work, Times are indeed different from those wherein 
Leigh Hunt could write so scornfully and scoffingly of 
doctors and doubtful characters, monks and inquisitors 
dancing in giddy circles as the personnel of an impossible 
Heaven. With more patience and greater learning Mr. 
Gardner has examined Dante’s cosmos at close range, em- 
ploying for the purpose now the telescope, now the micro- 
scope, and thus he has been able to charm us with a work 
remarkable at once for breadth of vision and minute and 
accurate detail. The book is crammed with hard thought 
lucidly and agreeably expounded, part of it original, the 
rest compressed from a library of lore comprising many 
books and essays not usually laid under contribution. For 
instance, in discussing Dante as a prophet, he cites Dr. 
Déllinger’s pronouncement that he was a “ Joachimist” 
(with qualifications). The modern world better re- 
members Herr Joachim, the violinist, than Abbot Joachim ; 
but Mr. Gardner, impressed with the importance of the 
latter as regards Dante, fetches him bodily into this de- 
lightful study. To me it is a source of no small gratifica- 
tion to find that Mr. Gardner, thinking independently, has 
arrived at the identical conclusion respecting the three 
beasts of the opening allegory somewhat insistently pro- 
pounded in the Fourteenth Century. 

F. J. SNELL. 





THE GREEN LEAF. 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY CHILD. By E. H. Cooper. London: 
John Lane. 6s. 
Gwen. By Ralph Connor. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 


38. 6d. 
His Younc Importance, By Ralph H. Bretherton. London: 
Heinemann, 6s. 


Is it really a good thing to grow up? Sensible people 
are, of course, aware that the thing must happen: 
the cosmic process that evolves the philosopher from the 
Surang-outang is equally and deplorably determined that 
kittens should develop into cats. But because we must 
obey, there is no reason why we should admire. On 
wsthetic grounds it seems, indeed, a pity that the hand 
which could create the rose should proceed with the 
formation of the rhinoceros, and that so pretty and curious 
a creature as the child should grow up into as dull, plain, 
and prosaic a person as the writer or the reader of these 
pages. It is not for a moment that we wish to cast con 
tempt upon the Great, the Good, and the Gifted; it is 
better for the Empire that its laws should be passed, its 
books written, and its sermons preached by persons who 
have learned to put their reason before their instincts—yet 
somehow reasonable people never are and never can be 
either very lovable or very attractive. We do not smile 
at them as they pass us in the streets, we do not wish io 
take them by the hand, or press them to sit upon our lap. 
The Prime Minister of England may walk down Whitehall 
every day and not a heart will beat the quicker for it; but 
a little dirty child has only to fall and bruise itself upon 
oo curbstone and instantly the whole world is on its 
nees. 


Why, then, should a power mightier and more de- 


' spotic than any Tsar's be so willing to annihilate itself ? 


Why, in the name of common sense, should children wish 
to grow up? They do not: it is we who are determined 
that they shall. The child is the cause of all our suffer- 
ings; the sworn enemy of every rational pessimist, for 
without love he will not and cannot exist. But for him 
and his ceaseless pesterings the world would long ago 
have come peacefully and painlessly to an end. That is 


why with dim common sense we do all we can to hasten 
the process of maturity ; why we feed, clothe, and—worst 
of all—educate our children with such care. That is 
why we hold out lying promises about the greatness of 
manhood, the delights of wisdom, the glories of power. 
It is terrible how quickly these innocents swallow the bait, 
and how we may see daily the nicest children turning into 
bishops, judges, and Cabinet Ministers. 

The failure of adult life was not so clearly perceived 
by our ancestors: it is tloubtful whether they thought that 
childhood was the Golden Age. It may be that the world 
has grown softer as it has grown older, that we idealise 
the past or have merely forgotten it; we may be less 
hopeful or a little wiser—certain it is that our backward 
glances are more and more lingering, regretful, and affec- 
tionate. There is a feeling, secretly shared by the 
majority of middle-aged people, that this growing up is a 
dull, disappointing business. The wonderful things that 
were to happen “ when we were older,” do not seem to 
have happened after all. Now that we may wear frock 
coats and long dresses every day we are not so certain 
that they are becoming. Playing at being men and women 
was the lest fun in the world, but being men and women 
continually surprises us with its flatness. “Going to the 
City,” “ Calling in the doctor,” “ Blowing up the cook ”— 
these games that were so diverting in our infancy are 
played by grown-up people with all the joke left out. In 
that delightful farce, “ Husband and Wife,” when Mrs. A. 
bursts into tears amd Mr. A. says “ damn,” how sadly and 
unhumorously do the actual couple play their parts!’ The 
lady who drives round “leaving cards” on her acquaint- 
ances would be greatly surprised if she were told she was 
amusing herself. Yet what an admirable pastime we 
thought it when we left the knave of spakles, or the two of 
hearts (neatly turned down) on the inmates of the dolls’ 
house ! . 

The truth, depressing as it is, should at all costs be 
kept from the nursery. Already a very disquieting spirit 
is abroad. That damgerous character, “the boy who 
wouldn’t grow up,” is by his example and precept ruining 
many a peaceful home. Peter Pan is not a play for 
children. They are only too well aware of the value of 
their own youth. Such comedies should only be per- 
formed in their time, for the exclusive delectation of those 
joyless and afflicted people—the uncles who are too 
stout and the aunts who are too stately to kill a pirate or 
dance the pillow dance. A writer who is so decadent 
that nearly all his friends travel with half tickets tells us 
that the children of the “smart set” are getting tired of 
play. They have too many parties and too many toys. 
A child of his acquaintanee had sixty-three toys given to 
her at Christmas, and “ could with difficulty be persuaded 
to finish unpacking them.” Another was so worn out 
with entertainments that when a game of Zoological 
Gardens was suggested the following dialogue was the 
result : 

“* What animal will you be, Geoffrey ?” 

““*T don’t know.’ 

“*QOh, think ! Will you be a snake and crawl ?’ 

“*No, thank you.’ 

“* Would you like to be a tiger and roar ?’ 

*«* N-n-no. 

** Well, what do you want to be ?” 

“*T want to be sick.’” 

But the number of people who are doing their best t» 
spoil.the brightest moments of existence is, as Mr. Cooper 
tell; us, “as contemptible as their morals,” and the great 
majority of children are as happy and romantic, as busy 
and as unsophisticated, as ever. Of their aphorisms and 
their ailments, their punishments and their play, their 
morality and their mothers, Mr. Cooper writes with 
knowledge and discernment. He has known and studied 
children for a long while, and his book will be read with 
great interest by their admirers. But the child, egoist 
though he is, will not find The Twentieth Century 
Child so much to his taste as Gwen, .a “nice but 
religious ” story (as one of Mr. Cooper's friends expresses 
it) which tells how pride was humbled in the Wild West 
by a fall from a broncho, or His Young Importance, 
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a very truthful and sympathetic study of boyhood. Mr. 
Bretherton does not shrink from representing the boy as 
he really is: The queer tastes and uncouth language, 
the contempt for girls and devotion to his mother, the 
worship of strength and unsuspected tenderness for weak- 
ness, the meanness and the chivalry, the selfishness and 
the generosity—all the strange compound of savagery and 
nobility that iurks in the soul of rudimentary man. In his 
skilful and penetrating analysis of the childish mind — the 
author reveals the knowledge of his maturity; in his de- 
scription we gain an insight into the feelings of his youth. 
Mr. Bretherton has not forgotten his boyhood. Here is a 
passage that would make the most abstemious reader 
smack his lips: 

“A large teapot, a loaf, a whole pat of butter, some 
black currant jam, two eggs, and a polony were before 
him. The tea came piping hot, and did not bear with it 
too many leaves. . . . The sugar he dropped in 
brought on to his hand two or three sharp, pricking little 
drops, instead of a dull, heavy splash as would have been 
the case if the tea had been cold and dead; and the milk 
did not crawl sluggishly through the tea, but burst through 
it like the smoke of a bomb. He found the eggs 
as he liked them, not too hard and not too soft. He did 
not use a spoon for the yolk, but thrust in long strips of 
bread and butter, which served his purpose just as well. 
Between the two eggs he tried the polony, and after the 
eggs the jam.” 

Heavens, for what unsubstantial and insipid trifling have 
we relinquished that once sacred feast! Tea, the real 
tea, is eaten reverently, with silence, with appetite, and 
with jam. But these grown-ups who flit about each other’s 
houses in the golden hours of the afternoon, who desecrate 
with their platitudes and their thin bread and butter the 
sweet and solemn lips of nourishment, what hope have 
these impious beings of felicity, what place will be re- 
served for them at the well-spread tables of the Never- 
Never land? Yes, it is a dull and desperate thing to be 
old. “Going into tails,” “ putting up one’s hair,” what 
endlesa renunciations and sacrifices these innocent sound- 
ing phrases imply! Once we have crossed the Rubicon— 
and good-bye to fun, good-bye to play, and, perhaps the 
saddest of all, good-bye to naughtiness. Those whom 
the Gods love die young—but we, despised of Heaven, 
live on and weep. 


ENGLISH INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE. 
THe GROWTH OF ENGLISH INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE IN 
Mopern Times. By W. Cunningham, D.D. Two Vols. 
Part I.—The Mercantile System. Part IIl.—Laissez Faire. 
London: C. J. Clay and Sons. 25s. net. 
“MONUMENT of industry” is the trite phrase which con- 
tinually recurs to the reader of this latest edition of Dr. 
Cunningham’s great work. Ploughing over this large field 
of history for more than a quarter of a century in lecture- 
room, library, and study, he has left hardly a clod 
of earth unturned. During this period a great revival 
of historical research, especially in local trade records, has 
brought to light masses of new knowledge which have been 
duly incorporated in the later editions of Dr. Cunning- 
ham’s book. In certain chapters an over-scrupulous regard 
for authorities has led the author to distend his treatment 
with long quotations embedded in the text which a more 
confident historian would have condensed with footnote 
references. But it is difficult to quarrel with a method 
which puts so much first-hand information at the easy 
service of students. Nor can it be complained that there 
is any marked disproportion in the space accorded to the 
many related themes which occupy these volumes. The 
deeper human interest and practical importance which 
attach to the period known as the Industrial Revolution, 
through which we have not yet passed, will make many 
readers desire a fuller treatment of certain aspects of the 
early nineteenth century life, in particular of village and 
domestic industries both agricultural and manufacturing, 
and of the relations between capital and labour during 
that period. But, after all, this information is now fairly 
accessible in other works, whereas much of the material 
relating to the earlier Elizabethan and Stuart ages is for 
the first time gathered here and set in an intelligible con- 
secutive order. 





__ The student who is interested primarily in tracing prin- 

ciples and laws of industrial evolution will not be wholly 
satisfied with Dr. Cunningham, for though he distinguishes 
in general terms the mercantile system and the later 
laissez faire, and marks with some distinctness the relative 
preponderance of the several economic interests in 
different periods, the structural growth is not a leading 
motif in his treatment, and even so important a topic as 
the influence of changes of industrial structure upon the 
apportionment of wealth among the owners of factors of 
industry is not brought directly within the focus of historic 
judgment. Indeed, for the most part Dr. Cunningham is 
very chary of judgment, his chief work consisting in the 
finding, sifting, and sorting of facts. Yet it goes without 
saying that the most rigorous adherence to this objective 
method cannot avoid a constant process of interpretation, 
which is but another name for judgment. Warned, how- 
ever, by the fate of at least one great predecessor in the 
field of industrial research, Dr. Cunningham shuns large 
generalisations which carry strong condemnation or 
approval. 

Temperamental individualists may, perhaps, trace here 
and there a tendency to favour strong constructive 
Governmental policies, illustrated in his sympathetic 
account of Burleigh’s rule, and his guarded defence of 
some of the monopolies and the laws regulating foreign 
trade. Strong social reformers will hold that he has 
whittled down overmuch the oppression and cruelty of the 
early factory system, and that he too easily acquits a House 
of Landlords of the charge of interested motives in the crea- 
tion of Corn Laws and other legislation for “the agricul- 
tural interests.” But I call to mind no theme upon which 
a free flow of feeling is permitted, save only in designating 
the systematic oppression exercised by England over 
Ireland—a topic fit, indeed, to fire the coldest of 
philosophic historians. On the whole, I have never read 
a large work, handling so many matters where class or 
party bias or temperamental prejudice can find inflam- 
mable material, which holds so evenly the scales of justice. 

So much for the body of the history. But Dr. 
Cunningham has added a postscript, which will amaze many 
readers, and in which he pronounces in plain terms for a 
policy of retaliation and preferential tariffs. There are, 
indeed, one or two curious statements in his account of 
the effects of the repeal of the Corn Laws which prepare 
us for some such attitude, as, for instance, the statement 
regarding Ireland that “her whole system received a 
severe blow when protection was withdrawn,” as if Ireland 
has not been better off in almost all respects since 1849 
than before. But the reasoning of the postscript 
opens up a very interesting question regarding the intel- 
lectual qualities of “ historical economists.” For it will be 
observed that the few trained and accredited economists 
who have declared in favour of Chamberlainism profess 
to draw their intellectual inspiration from the detailed 
study of the industrial past. Their attitude, to which Dr. 
Cunningham strictly conforms, is one which denies the 
validity of all general principles as guides for economic 
policy, and insists that a proper economic policy must be 
adjusted to each set of circumstances. Because freedom 
of imports was, or may have been, a sound policy for us 
sixty years ago, it may not, nay it cannot, be a sound one 
for the present generation. Now, this declaration of 
opportunism is always based in fact upon a failure 
to understand the logic of Free Trade. As one 
hears from Dr. Cunningham, Professor Ashley, and 
Professor Hewins the same ringing of the changes on 
“ circumstances alter cases,” one is almost brought to sup- 
pose that some congenital incapacity for general thinking 
impels the “historical economist” to choose his career. 
It is unfair to make this suggestion without some direct 
support of evidence. I will therefore quote two or three 
brief passages from this curious postscript : 

“It almost seems as if a time were coming when it would 

only be by specific agreement that we shall have access 

to markets in which to dispose of the wares with which 


we purchase the necessaries of life and of industrial activity. 
The imposition of retaliatory tariffs on protectionist coun- 
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tries may be forced upon us as the only means of 
strengthening our business connection with areas which 
are amen, to adopt Free Trade, and of thus securing 
the command of constant supplies of food and raw ma- 
terials ” (870). . ‘ 
“ Circumstances have so far changed, and our industrial 
rivals have so far developed in efficiency and in com- 
mercial influence, that the question is forced upon public 
attention, whether it is prudent for us to trust entirely 
to laissez faire, or whether we are not compelled to take 
active measures to retain and extend the market for our 
goods. Our manufacturers may recognise that some leverage 
is necessary if we are to secure an open door for the sale 
of our goods” (871). 
Here we have the fallacy that the industrial develop- 
ment of foreign nations, who are directly and indirectly 
in trade relations with us as buyers and sellers, is injurious 
to our wealth; the fallacy that protection stops the 
extension of our trade; the fallacy that we can sell more 
goods by making it more difficult for foreigners to sell 
us goods; and, lastly, the fallacy that a retaliatory policy 
can force an open door. 

Dr. Cunningham appears to look forward to a time 
when, “under changed conditions, there may be a new 
reading of the Whig commercial tradition, which insisted 
on the advisability of managing trade so that it might 
react on home industry.” React in what way? Do Ger- 
many, the United States, Russia so manage trade as to se- 
cure stability and prosperity to home industry? Nor has 
Dr. Cunningham adduced any evidence to show that the 
wisdom of English statecraft can provide a better substi- 
tute for liberty of exchange. J. A. Hopson. 





HUGH PRICE HUGHES. 
Tue Lire oF HuGcH Price Hucues. By His Daughter. Lon- 
don: Hodder and Stoughton. 

IT is a pity that Miss Hughes was not advised to reduce the 
life of her father to manageable dimensions. Here is an 
enormous volume of nearly 700 pages almost entirely de- 
voted to anecdotes and descriptive matter. There is practi- 
cally no correspondence—the ordinary justification for a 
biography’s expansion; and although in the family circle 
no statement or incident may appear too trivial, yet it 
should have been recognised that in a life making a wider 
appeal, some reticence and restraint are desirable. It is 
because the man, in many respects, was so interesting, and 
his work from manifold points of view so important, that 
we lament this entombment in a volume which few readers, 
outside a limited circle, will have the patience to read to 
the end. There is al] the material here of an interesting 
biography, and the help of a friendly critic to eliminate 
the ephemeral and the frequent repetition could convert 
it into a volume of interest with a wide appeal. 

Mr. Hughes's verdicts on Italy and his speculations on 
art might in kindness have been omitted. With his 
vigorous personality and an independence and contempt 
for former judgments, much resembling Herbert Spencer's, 
combined with a similar “cocksureness” and willingness 
to offer his verdict upon all occasions, he indulged in free 
criticism which later becomes somewhat mournful reading. 
It does not make for edification to read, for example, Mr. 
Hughes’s verdicts on Beyreuth ; how he approved of 7 ann- 
hauser because of “its defined moral teaching”; and of 
the Meistersingers because of “the underlying nobility of 
Hans Sachs”; or how he protested against Tristan 
because of “the unlawful love of the two” brought about 
“by means of a magic love potion,” “all guilt being re- 
moved from its victims”; and against Parsifal “ because 
it seemed a caricature on the old, old story.” In Italy 
itself his thoughts at the home of St. Claire (“sweet St. 
Clara,” as he calls her) are that “she and her companions 
would undoubtedly have been healthier, happier, and more 
serviceable if they had enjoyed plenty of simple, pleasant 
food, and slept in bright, attractive bedrooms.” At 
Venice Dr. Robertson explains to him how “essentially 
Protestant” is St. Marks, “only defaced and damaged 
now by vulgar and gaudy mosaics.” And all through 
Europe he pilgrimages with something of the traditional 
Englishman's attitude towards the oppressed and misguided 
peoples of the South, thanking Ged in his heart that he, 
unlike them, has been born “a happy, English child.” It 
is a pity that a good man should thus be made to look 
grotesque. 

A child on the one side of Semitic extraction, on the 
other of Celtic, there was probably not a drop of Saxon 
blood in his body. He came from the wilds of the West 


into the welter of London, an alien, filled with vigour and 
impatience, and never quite understanding the slow-moving 
ways of the race with which he had made his home. “lama 
Jew,” he would often exclaim, and his references to the rac¢ 
were always kindly and sympathetic. It may have beep 
this Semitic blood which at the end led him into the moras 
of “Imperial” expansion, to fieht so bitterly against Little 
Englanders, Pro-Boers, and all who criticised the “ inevit- 
able” destruction of two free nations in South Africa. 

There was a similar demand for largeness, a mistaking 
of bigness for greatness, in all that he desired. He de- 
lighted to startle Church dignitaries by announcing the in- 
credible number of Wesleyan Methodists who existed in the 
world. He welcomed the small, isolated churches giving 
place to the great central missions, of which his own was 
so shining an example of success. The Wesleyan Methodist 
body in England proved too small for him, and he set him- 
self to federate all the Nonconformist bodies into the Free 
Church Council, a union which is making momentous 
changes, whose end even now is not clearly foreseen, in the 
religious life of England. 

His conception of a future desirable development of 
the world was of a naive and engaging simplicity ; on the 
one hand, the British Empire triumphant, sprawling over 
subject peoples, wuo more and more would ask entrance into 
that efficient community as an honour ; and in that Empire 
“Methodism a not inconsiderable factor in the religious 
life of each of its constituent States.” His social enthu- 
siasms were exuberant and unbounded, and undoubtedly 
here the effervescence he everywhere created made 
for progress and riglteousness. He found the Church of 
the middle class contented, committed to a scheme of sal- 
vation in which the individual was saved out of a world 
destined to destruction, and in corporate action making no 
attempt to deal with social misery and failure. Against 
such a conception of the Christian fellowship all his being 
revolted. In his suburban congregation he wished (in a 
characteristic phrase) to “start a guild to agonise over the 
sins and sorrows of London.” “ They never see realities, 
these people, never,” he again and again asserted. “From 
time to time death enters into their midst. Then they have 
some reality, but only then. It is the one occasion.” So 
he passed to organise an actual conflict with realities in the 
West London Mission. 

It was never quite clear in his lifetime where exactly he 
stood as a social reformer. There were those whom he 
first enlisted in the crusade who afterwards left him on the 
ground that the mission at best seemed to be committed 
to the individual point of view, the bestowing of charity 
upon the poor rather than the preaching of justice. In 
conferences upon the more advanced social peugremene held 
from time to time he never committed himself to the 
demands of the new ideals of the newer time. Partly this 
may have been due to recognition that the financial part of 
the mission rested with those to whom the very name 
Socialism suggested untold horrors; partly to the fact that 
he had no time in his busy life clearly to think out social 
theories. The present biography, with all its bulk, offers 
no clear light on these particular points. But he revolted 
against the suffering of the poor and the indifference of the 
wealthy ; and he set himself, with all the fiery ardour of his 
nature, to convince the one of the existence of the other, of 
the responsibilities of Dives towards Lazarus lying at his 
gate. 

He supported with energy the progressive movement 
which grew out of the first Courty Council election. He 
took a prominent part in the movement for social purity 
inaugurated by Mrs. Josephine Butler, and “of all women 
he honoured in his time he honoured her the most.” He 
had a passion for the weak, and loved the poor from the 
first. At the end, like another different fighter, William 
Morris, his last days were saddened by realisation of the 
slowness of the advance to the day of better things. “Why 
is not God in more of a hurry,” he used to exclaim. “I 
want these things to happen: peace and justice to be esta- 
blished, and the voice of complaining to be heard no longer 
in our streets. I cannot help wishing God were in more 
of a hurry. I am so full of impatience for the days that 
are coming.” 

One of the most delightful stories in the volume tells 
of an interview of a deputation headed by Mr. Hughes with 
Lord Salisbury upon a proposed Education Bill. Here is 
the impression of the one in Mr. Hughes’s own words: 


“He contradicted me once before I had finished my 
sentence. ‘I beg your pardon, my lord,’ said I, ‘that was 
only a comma. If your will permit me I will continue to 
the full ~— 

“*Oh! I beg your pardon, I beg your pardon,’ he said. 

“T took care to rub it in well. ‘Can you imagine, my 
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lord,’ said I, ‘either yourself or one cherishing your con- 
victions, forced to send their sons and daughters to a 
Baptist school, to receive instruction from the hands of 
Baptist teachers, in the Baptist acceptation of Christian 
doctrine, and to be given to understand from their Baptist 
instructors, perhaps by some of their Baptist associates, 
that attendance at the Baptist mode of worship, in the 
Baptist chapel, would be of greater benefit to them both 
here and hereafter than if they attended the services and 
ministrations of the parish church ?’ I threw gusto into 
the word Baptist each time that I said it, as I knew he 
hated them worse than all of us, and I thought that the 
reiteration of the word might help to bring the case home 
to him, and the feelings of certain Baptists in our villages. 
He was very near squirming.” 


The only regret of the reader is that he has not 
also before him the testimony of the other. 

It was a great spirit, full of fire and energy, always 
fretting against the limitations of human existence; filled 
with impatience and scorn of compromise and a feverish 
revolt against the sin and sorrow of the world. “ Moderate 
men have been the curse of manhood,” is one of his 
apothegms. There are many who have agreed with one 
old lady to whom his sayings were repeated, and who said, 
after deliberation: “It would have been good for that young 
man if he had never been born,” or have re-echoed the 
remonstrance of his father: “My dear Hugh, there is one 
book you really must read, and that is the book called 
‘Mind Your Own Business !’” Mr. Mark Guy Pearse at 
first refused the offer of co-operation in West London 
because “he was sure that where Hugh Price Hughes was 
there really would not be much room for anybody else.” 
But this was all on the surface. Beneath was the devotion 
to the cause to which his life was given: sincerity, passion, 
effort, continuous and persistent, careless of consequences, 
towards the triumph of righteousness in a transformed 
society. 





THE SCIENCE OF SOCIAL EVOLUTION. 


SocioLocicaL Papers. Published for the Sociological Society, 
London: Macmillan and Co., Limited. 1905. 10s. 6d. net. 
It has long been recognised by the more enlightened 
minds that the structure and evolution of human societies 
are proper subjects for scientific investigation, and that 
they develop in accordance with scientific laws. But in 
spite of the great names connected with the science in 
this country, from Hobbes and Hume in the past to 
Spencer in our own day, no body has existed in England 
till lately to forward the study of sociology and popularise 
its results. In 1903, however, the Sociological Society 
was founded, and this book contains the transactions of 
their first session. It is a varied and interesting collec- 
tion. There is first the introductory address of Mr. 
James Bryce, the president. There is Dr. Westermarck’s 
instructive paper on “The Position of Women in Early 
Civilisation.” At the other end of the scale comes a care- 
ful survey of a Bedfordshire village by Mr. P. H. Mann, 
carried out in conformity with the methods which Mr. 
Charles Booth adopted in his great work on London and 
Mr. Rowntree in his investigations at York. The survey 
will possibly be discouraging to those who consider that a 
return to the land is a cure for English poverty; for it 
amply bears out Mr. Mann’s conclusion that “ the standard 
of life on the land is lower than that in the cities; the 
chances of success are less, and of poverty are greater ; 
life is less interesting; and the likelihood of the work- 
house as the place of residence in old age the greater.” 
The standard of rural life must be raised before the people 

of the towns can be asked to go “ back to the land.” 

The sociologist had formerly to defend his science 
against those who entirely denied its existence, who re- 
fused to believe in laws of social evolution, or who sought 
to reduce it to a department of biology or psychology. 
There are to be found in the discussions at the Sociological 
Society’s meetings some traces of this ancient frame of 
mind. But a more pressing and insidious danger is found 
in the claims of the special departments of social investiga- 
tion, economics, anthropolegy, folklore, social geography, 
etc., to rank as separate and independent sciences. ‘The 
question is treated in two papers, one by Professor Durk- 
heim and the other by Mr. Branford. These were fol- 
lowed by a discussion both written and oral in which a 


great number of eminent sociologists from all parts of 
Europe and America took part, and which forms one of 
the most valuable sections of the book. 

But to those who care less for such theoretical ques- 
tions as the scientific position of sociology than for the 
application of its results to the improvement of human 
life, the most interesting papers will be those of Dr. Galton 
on Eugenics and of Professor Geddes on Civics. Dr. 
Galton is a veteran of science who in his old age is still 
pressing on to the discovery of new truth: It must be au- 
mitted, however, that his modest proposal to regulate 
marriage, not by personal inclination but by the laws of 
heredity, so as to insure intelligent, virtuous, and healthy 
offspring, assumes more knowledge of heredity and perhaps 
less of human nature than we at present possess. As was 
pointed out in the discussion, brothers, the children of the 
same parents, often differ enormously in character. More- 
over, in the breeding of men you cannot breed only for 
one or a few qualities, as im the much easier task of the 
breeding of cattle. The usefulness, even the sanity, of a 
man depends on the balance of many qualities. Dr. 
Mercier went so far as to say that “ we cannot detect any 
practical difference in the working of the laws of heredity 
and the way in which dice may be taken out of a lucky 
bag.” Without going as far as this, it may reasonably be 
doubted whether our knowledge is sufficient to justify the 
drastic proposals of Dr. Galton. 

Probably the most popular paper in the book will be 
that of Professor Geddes on Civics, as Applied Sociology. 
He gives a fascinating account of a typical river valley, 
representing the various stages of civilisation, the hunting 
desolations, the scattered arable crofts, the small upland 
village; then the large village where lowland and high- 
land meet, and so to the market town where the roads 
from the glen-villages converge; then the country town 
where the valleys converge; and finally the great world- 
market on the estuary. “ By descending from source to sea 
we iollow the development of civilisation from its simple 
origins to its complex resultants ; nor can any element of 
this be omitted.” This simple geographical method is 
certainly most promising, provided it be remembered that 
in our modern valleys the civilisation has not been self- 
developed but has followed and been dominated by the 
general progress of the larger world. To this first geo- 
graphic survey Mr. Geddes adds the historic—equally sug- 
gestive and stimulating—and so proceeds to the city in the 
present and the iuture. It is much to be desired that all 
who are interested in the improvement of our cities should 
study this remarkable paper. When, however, Mr. Geddes 
proposes to erect sociology on masses of regional surveys, 
it may be asked if there is not a danger that the investi- 
gator will be overwhelmed by the wealth of materials, and 
the discovery of sociological laws—much less their appl’- 
cation—be indefinitely postponed. Further, as Mr. J. M. 
Robertson suggested in the course of the discussion, ap- 
plied sociology necessarily means politics in the widest 
sense. We have not only to consider how the good and 
evil in society arose, but how the one can be developed and 
the other prevented in the future. 





MODERN FAIRY STORIES. 
Tue Bive Moon. By Laurence Housman. London: John 
Murray. 6s. 
WuHomM does Mr. Laurence Housman mean to please? A 
doubt remains in the reader's mind, when he has finished 
The Bine Moon, whether he has been reading a book in- 
tended for the delectation of an zsthetic adult or for the 
amusement of a child. 

Like a pretty woman playing with a child with an eye 
to fascinating someone else, he tells his stories as though 
they were meant to be overheard by someone who is dis- 
tinctly mature. A self-conscious charm runs through them, 
as through every line of An Englishwoman’s Love Letters. 
It is a quality which you either like or you can’t stand, and 
there is no more to be said about it. It is impossible to be 
indifferent to it. 

Mr. Housman’s imagination of the marvellous has 
none of the solid matter-of-factness of the old stories. They 
told you simply what happened next: the witch said to the 
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princess, “Become a toad,” and she became a toad, which 
was a very interesting and terrible occurrence, but not at 
all a surprising one. On the other hand the modern writer 
of fairy tales seems, in his manner of telling them, always 
to be saying: “ There, this happened, and wasn’t it wonder- 
ful”; or “That happened, and wasn’t it beautiful” ;or “Ah! 
how unlike our poor, horrid, sad, old world that is, isn’t it?” 
He keeps himself, his every-day judgments and standards 
of probability in the corner of his eye all the time he is 
writing about dragons and dwarfs and magic ; and so little 
strokes of humour creep into the story and little tenderly 
ironical inflections into the sentiment, which make an in- 
telligent child feel very wise and grown-up as he reads. 

These touches mav sometimes be very pretty ; but they 
destroy what it is the triumph of the imagination to create 
in fairy-storv, romance, novel, or history, namely, the sub- 
stantiality of what is described, without which beauty is a 
shadow, style haberdashery, and wit, well—wit remains 
what it was, wit. 

Mr. Housman’s stories have most affinity to Oscar 
Wilde's Happy Prince and The Nightingale and the 
Rese, in a too-studied splendour and in an unnatural sim- 
plicity of language, in a Hans Andersen tenderness of senti- 
ment, which has lost its northern freshness, and in their 
references, implied or direct, to the real world, upon which 
they often depend for their charm and point. 

For instance, the story of the little jackdaw, to whom a 
fairy gave a nightingale’s voice, because he gave her back 
her lost wand, goes on thus: 


“ After that, wherever he went, all the birds jeered at 
and persecuted him. Even the nightingales would not 
listen to his brotherly voice. They made fun of his black 
coat, and called him a Nonconformist without a con- 
science. ‘All this has come about,’ thought he, ‘ because 
God never meant anything beautiful to come true.’”’ 


Are the humour and interest of the world of fairies, dragons, 
and little earthmen so meagre that they must be eked out 
by references to the Nonconformist conscience and by such 
pensive reflections? 

It would be absurd to pin this little joke if it were not a 
symptom of a defect which colours the sentiment through- 
out these stories where it does not come to the surface in a 
phrase like: “they fell in love at first blindness.” Nor 
would it be worth while to spend the space of a review in 
discoursing upon that defect, instead of noticing the pleas- 
ing bits of fancy in Mr. Housman’s stories, if it did not 
seem characteristic of all modern attempts in the same 
direction. It springs from the lack of thoroughness of 
imagination. A writer must believe in what he imagines 
while he writes, or he cannot get the proper good out of 
his subject. If he imagines the impossible, he must guard 
his creation from ordinary associations. If he encourages 
and challenges them, his creation loses imaginative realit ;, 
and that is worth preserving at the sacrifice of jokes and 
complex sentimental effects; for the colours do not hold 
in the figures of half-hearted make-believe which smiles at 
itself, however cunningly they are laid on—and Mr. Hous- 
man, to do him justice, tints his stories very prettily. 

Thomas the Rhymer, in the old ballad, having kissed 
the queen of elf-land, had to go with her to serve seven 
years in her kingdom; they rode till living land had been 
left behind and they came to three roads: 


*O see ye not yon narrow road 
So thick beset wi’ thorns and briars ? 
That is the Path of Righteousness, 
Though after it but few inquires. 
“ And see ye not yon braid, braid road 
That lies across the lily leven ? 
That is the path of wickedness, 
Tho’ some call it the road to heaven. 
** And see ye not yon bonny road 
That winds about the ferny brae ? 
That is the road to fair Elf-land, 
Where thou and I this night maun gae.” 
But modern writers do not follow intently that winding 
road; they keep looking back at “the living land”; or 
they allow their imaginations to branch down one of the 
other two roads, and so instead of describing elf-land, they 
produce light, polished satires, or zsthetic pictures, or 
moral tales, in the guise of fairy-stories. Some children, 
encouraged by the self-indulgent admiration of grown-up 
people to be fanciful instead of imaginative, may enjoy 
such stories, and they may soon learn there what it is to 
be “delightfully naive” ; but these stories are not the sort 
which make them dream at night or wonder during the 
day, or add to the mysterious store of childhood’s memories. 


DESMOND MAcCarTRY. 


AN IMPERIAL CHURCHWARDEN. 

ConsTANTINE THE GREAT: The Reorganisation of the Empire 

and the Triumph of the Church. By John B. Firth. 

“ Heroes of the Nations” Series. London and New York: 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 53s. 
Mr. J. B. Firtu ‘has added to the “ Heroes of the Nations ” 
Series a volume on Constantine “ The Great.” Constantine 
was not a hero and the Roman Empire of the fourth cen- 
tury A.D. was not a nation. But it would be hypercritical 
to find fault with Mr. Firth if the title of the series is 
incongruous with his subject. Mr. Firth gives his readers 
a sober and trustworthy account of the ‘historical events 
of the Roman world during the period of Constantine's 
life from the point of view of the Right Centre. He has 
evidently studied the ancient authorities with care and is 
acquainted with the standard modern works, though he 
makes little reference to the Germans. In the topography of 
Constantinople he has followed Grosvenor’s Constantinople, 
inserting in two instances plans from that work without the 
keys necessary to make them intelligible. Some people 
would have preferred rather shorter accounts of ecclesi- 
astical controversy and a closer examination of the 
bureaucratic political system usually attributed in great 
measure to Constantine. Mr. Firth might also have 
added a word or two on the literature of the period, such 
as it Was; it is not given to every age to acquire so fine a 
sense of form as to praise a poet, as Porphyrius Optatianus 
was praised, for his success in composing verses in the 
shape of the key-board of a water-organ. But the book 
may safely be commended to the general reader who has 
no time for a more elaborate work. , 

Fate has not been kind to Constantine in the original 
authorities for his life. The unctuous Eusebius turns the 
stomach of every healthy reader; Zosimus is not a con- 
temporary and has no pretence to be impartial; Julian 
has left nothing but a brilliant lampoon. The Panegyrists 
are interesting for the indirect light they throw, but their 
statements of facts are official rather than authoritative. 
Ammianus Marcellinus for the reign of Constan- 
tine unfortunately has not survived. We — thus 
have no intimate knowledge of Constantine’s _ per- 
sonality; no diarist has shown us his life; no 
Tacitus has crystallised him into an epigram; and 
so the controversy about his faith and, to a less degree, 
about his character, is interminable. On the whole the 
most plausible view of his beliefs is that Constantine 
changed slowly from the vague deism of his father Con- 
stantius the Pale—that most pathetic Antoninian figure 
born out of due time—a deism which in the father rested 
on a philosophical basis, to a sincere but commercial and 
Erastian acceptance of the formulas of Christianity. The 
miracle of the vision of the Cross detains no modern his- 
torian. What would have been miraculous would have 
been the absence of a miracle on such an occasion in the 
early fourth century. At the Milvian Bridge Constantine 
conquered imstinctu divinitalis, as he or the Senate 
carved on his triumphal arch. He soon afterwards identi- 
fied the divinitas with the God of the Christians, whom 
henceforth he adored on a sound commercial basis strictly 
for value received. On his death-bed he was baptised by 
a bishop, who happened to be am Arian. There never 
was a man with whose spiritual birth water and the spirit 
had less to do. His private character degenerated rapidly 
with luxury and power; an honest, open-hearted, capable 
soldier in his early years, he died a murderer of many 
victims, among whom were his wife and his eldest son. 

As a statesman Constantine was a failure. His ex- 
penditure was reckless and unremunerative ; he exempted 
favoured classes from taxation and he pressed heavily on 
the poor. His schemes of military reorganisation were 
hampered by difficulties of recruiting and did not solve 
the problem of imperial defence. He abandoned the 
quadripartite system of Diocletian during his own life, 
but reverted on his death to an ill-conceived imitation of 
it by leaving three incapable sons and two more remote 
kinsmen to convulse the Empire with civil war. In Dio- 
cletian’s hands the system was founded on a profound 
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recognition of the impossibility of governing the civilised 
world from one centre; to Constantine it was merely a 
convenient plan for providing a younger son with an 
appanage. In intellect’ Constantine was the typical 
Vhilistine. He touched nothing that he did not vulgarise. 
His new city was jerry built, full of fashionable churches 
and processional avenues. In the true spirit of the 
nouveau riche he ransacked Greece for works of art, which 
to him were mere instruments of imperial ostentation ; he 
saw nothing strange in placing his own head on the trunk 
of a statue of Apollo. Conventional, commercial, 
material, unheroic, the Constantine of history, by his 
actual conversion, did no less harm to Christianity than 
the Constantine of legend did to the Church by the fabled 
Donation to Sylvester. 
J. Fischer WILLIAMS. 





A WELSH COUNTY BOROUGH. 

CarpiFF Recorps: Materials for a History of the County 
Borough. Edited by John Hobson Matthews. Vol. IV. 
Sotheran and Co. (Published by order of the Corporation.) 

Tue transformation of an old county borough into a thriv- 
ing modern community was never wrought, perhaps, by a 
more indicative set of petty changes and large particular 
reforms than those to be seen at Cardiff. It was a small 
town tied to a castle, and dominated by its great connec- 
tions to a degree that left it small initiative of its own. The 
feudal envelope lingered long after it had been depleted of 
the ancient spirit ; lingered on into the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. Pigs and a town hall, in this respect, may 
be auspicious. The fourth volume of the Cardiff Records, 
amid much complex material, shows us the beginning of the 
new civilisation figured under just such homely auguries: 

““Whereas divers persons keep within the said town 

diverse sows and boers and piggs, and permit the same to 
ramble and go about the streets, to the great nuisance of the 
inhabitants of the said town, we do hereby direct,” &c. 
About the same period we discover the honest burgesses 
hiring a limekiln to make lime, for the building of a new 
town hall, in place of the decrepit guildhall hitherto in 
use. No doubt the new town hall, which also went its 
way forty years odd ago, and of which they were very proud, 
gave them a new gauge of street refinement ; an! the spec- 
tacle of the pigs as they rambled past its doors struck them 
as an exceeding anomaly, and a town’s reproach. Then, in 
due course, towards the end of the same eighteenth cen- 
tury, the old town gates began to disappear: the last of 
them remaining just long enough to let the nineteenth 
century enter the town through it. The coal and iron in- 
dustries were by this gaining fast upon the Glamorganshire 
hills ; a canal had opened the sea-gates ; and railways, and 
docks, and the planning of a world’s seaport were at hand. 

To-day the pigs are obsolete; electric trams range the 

streets where they ramb!ed and thrust their snouts, and a 

third “ new town hall,” counting from that of the eighteenth 

century, is about to be in Cathays Park. 

It is not only the town, old and new, but the county 
about the borough that grows garrulous about its history in 
these pages. Mr. Matthews has gone to Fonmon Castle, 
and to Llanover, and to the Record Office for additional 
matter; and he would have us agree with him in his pride 
of accomplishment that what he has not laid hands on is 
not worth the getting or going after. Unworthily, then, is 
it whispered in his own constituency that he has far from 
exhausted the local resources: that there are ye!low pages 
in the archives and letters and MSS. in the Cardiff libraries, 
which still cry out for inclusion. We are rather tempted 
to exclaim over a distribution of material which allots so 
much space to the lengthening of the tail of trivial docu- 
ments, while other matters on which first-hand evidence is 
necessary are relegated to an editor’s epitome or a foot- 
note. Mr. Hobson Matthews is a specialist and an editor 
of vast experience and discrimination; but where is the 
editor whose gloss is as good as a text ? 

From the Llanover MSS. he extracts what we are glad 
to have, the Mansel romance of the winning of Glamorgan 
by Fitzhamon and his twelve knights. One of the most 


interesting passages in this chronicle relates to the ancient 
town and lordship of Llantwit. It was the seventh of the 
twelve lordships, and here, says Sir Edward Mansel, “ was a 
goodly Town in times Past where was a fair Court house of 
the Lord of Lantwit, and another Princely Hall standing 
where the chief Lord held courts when residing at his 
house of Boverton. And there of old the yearly high meet- 
ings of all the country were held because Lantwit was the 
nearest of all other Towns to the middle of the country.” 
Mr. Matthews remarks upon this, misunderstanding Mansel 
and his Glamorgan geography, and reading of the word 
“country” that Llantwit was not really in its middle; but 
really no difficulty need rise over the point. He does well, 
however, to draw attention to the curious passage in the 
same context, which recites that “this court was formed, 
they say, by Morgan, who was Prince of the country after 
King Arthur, in the manner of Christ and his 12 appostles.” 

In this passage, in others which are legendary and re- 
present the folklore of the place and neighbourhood, and 
others, again, which are really historical without being less 
romantic in effect, like the wonderfully suggestive inventory 
of the books and gold ornaments and few precious be!ong- 
ings of the unfortunate Llewelyn Bren, we are made to se* 
the vista at whose modern top stands the new community. 

There lies the charm of Cardiff. You turn out of a busy 
chaotic modern thoroughfare, with fair and mean build- 
ings side by side, and in a moment are confronting a Norman 
keep or a Roman wall, and see past and present fused in 2 
glance of the eye. The present batch of its records, 
whether they deal with the Civil War and Archbishop 
Usher's or the King’s tarrying at Cardiff Castle, or w:th the 
gas-lighting of the streets or the building of the first coal- 
staith, fill many gaps in the unending cartoon ; and there are 
drawings by the editor and old prints and paintings, and a 
notable series of heraldic seals, to plenish it further. And 
the picture does not end here. Cardiff is the Glasgow of 
Wales, and is said now to be ambitious to collar the National 
Museum and become its Edinburgh too ; and it is likely to 
make new records before it ends its old ones. 

E. Ruys. 





JULES FERRY. 
JeLes Ferry. By M. Alfred Rambaud. l’aris: Peon-Nourrit 
et Cie. 

M. A. RamBaup’s racy and life-like book has reawakened 
in me all sorts of souvenirs of my childhood and 
youth. I have lived over again those fireside stories 
in which a Republican, who is no _ longer living, 
related ta me the important part played by Jules Ferry 
in the struggle under the Empire and against the 16th of 
May. I have also lived over again more personal re- 
collections, some of which are already effaced by the flight 
of time: the feelings excited by the Article VII., and the 
dissensions of the Republican party and others singularly 
precise ; the famous Boulangist manifestation at the time 
of the review of the troops on their return from Tonkin, 
the confidence of the Republicans in Ferry to struggle 
against this reviving Césarism, the day of the supreme 
reparation and of the election of Jules Ferry to the Presi- 
dency of the Senate; lastly, the funeral eulogium written 
under my eyes by the faithful friend who had refused to 
allow himself to be elected against the man who had 
founded the Third Republic at the time of the Presidential 
elections of the Luxembourg. 

M Rambaud’s book is not a portrait, though doubt- 
less it is a sketch of Jules Ferry when he was in power. 
It shows him to us (page 486) at the beginning of his 
Ministry, such as the sculptor Denis Pench had con- 
ceived him: “His eyes shining with anger and disdain, 
his forehead lifted to the parliamentary storms, his wide 
chest broadening out from the Tribune like a rock of 
granite.” He describes him to us at the end of his harrow- 
ing struggles against the coalesced Droites and the Ex- 
treme Gauche, such as the portrait of Bonnat represents 
him: “With his forehead still haughty, but his frame 
emaciated, the tall stature bent, the shoulders stooping, 
the mouth saddened, shadowed now by a heavy moustache, 
whilst the whiskers, formerly so characteristic, are cut 
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close, the face worn, and prematurely old.” But M. Ram- 
baud has only summed up in a few pages the history of the 
intellectual and political growth of the descendant of a race 
of soldiers and manufacturers. We hope that the young 
man who will continue the traditions of Jules Ferry will fill 
up this gap and finish the portrait. M. Rambaud has simply 
wished to relate the political life of this great statesman, and 
from this point of view his book is complete, racy, and 
enthusiastic. 

The years of meditation under the Second Empire 
had allowed Ferry to absorb all the intellectual move- 
ment of the nineteenth century. Not only had he 
followed the poetic evolution of romanticism closely 
enough to be able to recite whole fragments of the 
great classic or romantic works, but he was also so 
interested in the philosophic current of his time that he 
had become, and remained, a disciple of Auguste Comte. 
This general education was so strong that when Jules Ferry 
was in Rome and Athens, in contact with these two civilisa- 
tions, ancestors of our own, he left us eloquent proof, in 
letters carefully quoted by M. Rambaud (p. 73 notably), 
that he had understood the characters and felt the charm of 
them. Without these natural gifts and this patient prepara- 
tion Jules Ferry would never have astonished his compatriots 
by the sureness and power of his political conceptions. In 
1869, in his profession of faith, he sketched the programme 
that the Third Republic has not yet found time to realise, 
without which, however, it can neither efface the vestiges 
of the past nor construct something durable. The adminis- 
trative decentralisation, the absolute separation of Church 
and State, the reform of the judicial institutions by a wide 
extension of the jury, formed the general lines of what has 
rightly been called “ the programme of 1869” (p. 18). But 
it is especially by his conception of educational and 
colonial work, to which he has attached his name, that 
Jules Ferry has given proof of those intellectual qualities 
characteristic of statesmen. Whatever may be the reser- 
vations with which certain laws have inspired his most 
faithful friends, like Jules Simon and A. Bardoux, the 
whole of this reorganisation of Public Instruction is worthy 
of admiration and respect. The primary, neuter, and lay 
school, free and obligatory, the normal schools of teachers 
and governesses, the programmes of classical education, 
revised in the sense of conformity with modern aspirations, 
the programmes of the classes intended to establish the 
framework of the labour and commercial army, and the 
secondary education of young girls owe their existence to 
Jules Ferry. In 1877 the proportion of illiterate con- 
scripts was 15 per cent. for the whole of France; in 1897 
it was only 5 per cent., and in certain cities, such as Paris, 
it fell to two or three per thousand. These figures, with 
others quoted by M. Rambaud (pages 156 and 157), speak 
more eloquently than any amount of speeches. 

As the son of a soldier, Jules Ferry had the valour 
of the profession. “On October 13, 1870,” says M. 
Henry Houssaye, “I was with my section supporting a 
battery. M. Ferry, who had come to watch the fight, was 
standing at a short distance from the battery, when a 
Prussian shell fell into a chest of ammunition, which burst 
and killed or wounded a dozen men with its projectiles 
and fragments. M. Jules Ferry remained as calm as if he 
had assisted at an experiment of pyrotechnics Later on, 
when he mixed so ardently in political struggles, and sus- 
tained the debates of the Tribune with so much firmness 
and haughtiness, I remembered the man who had felt 
the shadow of death pass so closely on the battlefield 
without betraying the slightest shudder.” This heroism of 
the soldier again appeared when Jules Ferry, at the siege 
of Paris, had to face the riot at various times—once 
when he went to Belleville to make the Bellevillois go down 
into the trenches. “I can,” says Jules Ferry, “ before the 
Commission of the Inquest, on March 18, affirm having 
showed some courage, especially as these men who had the 
recollection of October 31 very present in their minds were 
particularly exasperated against me, and if I had not shown 
a brave face they would have murdered me.” On Octo- 
ber 31 the members of the Government had been surrounded 


at the Hotel de Ville by a threatening crowd, and amongst 
those who had resisted the most energetically was 
Jules Ferry. Liberated a few minutes later by 
the National Guards, he returned at the head of 
some faithful soldiers to save his colleagues, whom he 
had kept in sight. Jules Ferry, before expelling 
those who became future Communists, pronounced this 
threatening speech: “You are my prisoners. I have 
50,000 men behind me; if you make one single movement 
you will all be shot. Go away, I wish to avoid bloodshed. 
To-morrow you will give an account of yourselves before 
justice” (p. 41). In order to go alone, a few days later, 
and without any escort, to call upon those men to perform 
their civic duty, one must be Jules Ferry. When one is 
acquainted with these anecdotes, the subsequent efforts of 
Jules Ferry to stop the Commune at its beginning, and later 
on, at the time of the entrance of the troops into Paris, to 
prevent the discharge of musketry, one understands why 
Jules Ferry was able, without wincing, to brave the years of 
unpopularity of which he was the unjust victim, to bear 
the coarse insults and threatening gestures, to reappear on 
March 30, 1885, after the disaster of Langson, before the 
distracted Chamber. His courage was equal to his mind. 
Jacques BarRDOUX. 





THE LATE PROFESSOR WITHERS. 
THe TEACHING OF HISTORY, AND OTHER PAPERS. H. L. 

Witners, With a Memoir by J. H. Fowler. Manchester: 

At the University Press. : 

SLIGHT though his literary remains are, it was worth 
while to collect them and to preserve for his friends and 
a larger public some printed record of H. L. Withers. 
Mr. Fowler has done his part well. He has arranged his 
material as well as possible, and his introductory memoir 
brings out the main features of Withers’s work and character 
with sound judgment and insight, and with the restraint 
and true feeling which we might expect from one who was 
a friend as well as a colleague. * 

The early death of Professor Withers, at the age of 
thirty-eight, was one of the most serious losses which could 
have befallen English education at this time. A man of 
the highest moral and intellectual gifts, he had _ acquired 
an intimate personal knowledge of all kinds of educational 
work—from the elementary school to the University—while 
he was still in his prime ; and his unique qualities were being 
generally recognised, and more and more important work 
was being put into his hands, when death came. It was 
an irreparable blow. No one could take his place. His 
work at Manchester, as Professor of Education and Principal 
of the Training College, was divided between two suc- 
cessors. His other activities, as an inspector of Secondary 
Schools, as chairman of the Registration Council for 
Teachers, and many besides, were necessarily dispersed. 
They had gained a unity and a force from combination in 
Withers’s hands which no one else could give them. 
Perhaps the strain and burden were too much for any one 
man, and were a contributory cause of his early death. 

This bald outline of the external facts of Withers’s work 
indicates for us his leading mental quality. He com- 
bined to a high and unusual degree the philosophic spirit 
with the practical instinct. The former was largely devel- 
oped by his Oxford training, especially by the teaching of 
Nettleship. But the latter drove him out of Oxford as soon 
as he had taken his degree. He felt that he must be active 
in a larger and freer field than an official fellowship could 
offer. He wished to build up his educational work on the 
widest basis of experience, to be himself in contact with the 
simplest and least tutored minds, with lives of the most 
varied capacity and conditions. 

This practical instinct, joined with a warmth and width 
of sympathy which you could rarely match, gave him his 
- i and in that sphere his philosophic spirit had full 
play. 

The slender volume of his writings which Mr. Fowler 
has brought together shows very forcibly this constant ten- 
dency of his mind. The three principal papers in it deal 
with the teaching of history in various aspects ; and it is for- 
tunate that, as so little remains, it should be mainly devoted 
to one topic and make a strong impression by the unity of 
the idea. He discusses the teaching of ancient history and 
compares Dr. Arnold’s plan with a modern Prussian pro- 
gramme ; he urges the fuller teaching of history—mainly 


English—in the elementary schools, and he traces the pro- 
gress of history teaching in England in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Among the “subjects” of the school or college 
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LIFE AND LETTERS OF R. S. HAWKER 
(VICAR OF MORWENSTOW). By his Son-in-law, 
C.E. Bytes. Numerous Illustrations, including a Water- 
colour Portrait by the Earl of Carlisle. Lithographs by 
J. Ley Pethybridge, &c. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

The Times.—“ A triumphant acquittal.” 
Athenaum.—' From the very frontispiece—a clever colour-sketch by Lord 

Carlisle—to the last page this book reveals‘ an original in mind, manner, 


and garb, whose portra:t Mr. Byles has drawn with singular fulness and 
fidelity.” 


WITH THE PILGRIMS TO MECCA. 
The Great Pilgrimage, A.H. 1318 to A.D. 1902. By 
Hapj1 KHAN, M.R.A.S., and WILFRID SPARROY. With an 
Introduction by Professor Vambery, and many Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

Academy.—‘‘ The author's description of the extraordinary ceremonies is 
graphic and convincing.” 
utlook.—'* Captivates and retains the interest of the reader to the end.” 


THE TRUTH ABOUT MOROCCO. 
An indictment of the policy of the British Foreign 
Office with regard to the Anglo-French Agreement. 
By M. AFLALO, Comendador Ordinario de la Real Orden 
de Isabel la Catolica. With a Preface by R. B. Cun- 
NINGHAME GRAHAM. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

Morning Post.—‘' A notable contribution to a subject in which very dense 
ignorance exists in this country ; a subject, too, on which it is of vital import- 
ance that we should be fully intormed, since nothing is more sure than that the 
Anglo-French Agreemest, far from solving the Moorish problem, has merely 


changed its conditions, and that greatly to the detriment of the interests of 
the British Empire.” 


Daily Chronicle.—‘*' This book is one to be read carefully by political 
students of all parties.” 


THE TWENTIETH-CENTURY CHILD. 
By Epwarp H. Cooper. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The Countess of Warwick in the Daily Mail.—*‘ This delightful book is 
written as few men, I imagine, can write of children, in love and tenderness, 


wisdom, and understanding. I had no idea that a man could know all that 
there is to know about children.” 


Pall Mall.—** Mr. Cooper is the philosopher of the child-world in much 
the same way that Mr. Barrie is its artist.” 


THE CREED OF CHRIST. 
THE CREED OF CHRIST. [Now ready. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
An attempt to set forth ra! and clearly the personal faith of Christ and 
the Sovereign Dogmas of His Creed, His conception of the origin of the 
world, and His ideas with regard to the Duty and Destiny of Man. 


THE POEMS OF WILLIAM WATSON. 
Edited and Arranged, with an Introduction, by J. A. 
SPENDER, in 2 vols., with Portrait and many New Poems. 
Crown 8vo, gs. net. 

Times.— William Watson is, above all things, an artist who is proud of 
his calling and conscientious in every syllable that he writes. To appreciate 
his work you must take it as a whole, for he is in the line of the high priests of 
poetry, reared, like Ion, in the shadow of Delphic presences oad memories, 
and weighing every word of his utterance before it is given to the world.” 


Gs. NOVELS FOR HOLIDAY READING. 6s. 
HELEN OF TROY, N.Y. W. S. JACKSON. 


Outlook.—‘* Frankly frivolous from beginning to end. An ingenious 


lot. . . . Mr. Jackson writes well ; he ha table gift of perception. 
e can make a character live.” tale in sas 


BEFORE THE CRISIS. F, B. Mort. 
Daily Telegraph.—** Worthy to rank with ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ ” 
THE MANITOBAN. H. H. BAsHFoRD. 


To-Day.—“ Acaptivating, admirable novel . . . lities of ch 
virility. Mr. Bashford weles with distinction.” eee eet as 


WIDDICOMBE. M. P. WiLLcocks. 


Evening Standard.—‘'* Wonderfully alive and pulsating with acurious 
fervour. There is a sensuous warmth in the air of the book... and 
some striking studies of women. A fine . . . unusual novel.” 


A NEW PAOLO 


& FRANCESCA. Annie E. Hotpswortu. 


_ Westminster Gasette —'' If Miss Holdsworth had done nothing else 
in her new novel than create the character of Jamee, the heroine, she 
would thereby alone have increased her reputation as a talented novelist. 
A thoughtful and dramatic story . . . finely worked out.” 


CONSTANCE WEST. E. R. PunsHon. 


Times.—* It has real qualities of force and passion and vividness ; the 
story moves easily . . . the characters have genuine life.” 








JOHN LANE, Publisher, LONDON and NEW YORK. 











FROM DUCKWORTH & CO.’S LIST. 


THE BOOK OF THE DAY, 
SECOND LARGE IMPRESSION. 


THE VICISSITUDES OF EVANGELINE, 


By ELINOR CLYN, Author of “ The Visits of Elizabeth.” 
Coloured Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6S, 


“She is at this moment our leading novelist of modern 
manners.”— Sphere. 


THE VICISSITUDES OF EVANCELING. 


‘* Distinct characters in dexterous touches. Capital scenes from the comedy 
t life.”— World. 

“ Mrs. Elinor Glyn set all scciety laughing. The clever, satiric pages will find 
thousands of readers. We have all the portrait-painting, cynicism, and humour 
that we expect sprinkled through the pages.”—Daily Express. 

“Mrs, éls n possesses the power of presenting scenes in such a way that they 
appear to be acted under our very eyes. She tells her tale in simple, nervous 
language. We watch her characters with unfailing interest, because we feel we 
are looking at real me: and women. She knows what to say and what to leave 
unsaid. This gives a vitality to her book.’—Standerd. 

* An attitude to lite which is actual and has not hitherto discovered a mode or 
expression. A book like this must interest everyone, The lightness, ease, and 
elasticity of style are quite distinctive. Asa relief from the more conventional 
forms of fiction, Evangeline’s method is most refreshing.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 





By the Author of ‘*A Magdalen’s Husband.” 


THE DISCIPLE’S WIFE. 


By VINCENT BROWN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE HOUSE OF BARNKIRK. 
By AMY McLAREN, Author of ** From a Davos Balcony.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


VELAZQUEZ. 


By AUGUSTE BREAL, Author of ‘ Rembrandt.” With 
45 Illustrations. Cloth, 2s. net.; leather, 2s. 6d. net. (In the 
‘Popular Library of Art.”) 


IDEALS AND REALITIES IN 
RUSSIAN LITERATURE. By PRINCE KRO- 
POTKIN. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 














REAL STORIES OF RUSSIAN LIFE. 
BY 
TWENTY-SIX MEN 
een AND A GIRL 
GORKY. ° 
Paper, 1s. 6d. net. ** Brings us face to face with bare human 
Cloth, 2s. net. nature.” — riot. 














THE ITALIAN POETS SINCE 
DANTE. By WILLIAM EVERETT. Crown 8vo, §s. net. 


A study of the language and poetry of Italy, accompanied by 
a series of verse translations. 


ALBERT DURER. 
By T. STURGE MOORE. With 4 Copper-plates and 50 
Half-tone Engravings. Pott 4to, 7s, 6d. net. 


VERROCCHIO. 
By MAUD CRUTTWELL. ~° 48 Illustrations. Pott 4to, 
7s. 6d. net. 


MEDIAEVAL ART, A.D. 312-1350- 
By W. R. LETHABY. With 60 Plates and many Original 
Drawings by the Author. Post 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


GIOTTO. 
By BASIL DE SELINCOURT. 45 Illustrations. Pott 4to, 
7s. 6d. net. 


CRITICAL STUDIES AND FRAGMENTS 


By the late S. ARTHUR STRONG. With Memoir by 
LORD BALCARRES. Royal 8vo, with 22 Illustrations. 


METAPSYCHICAL PHENOMENA 


By Dr. JOSEPH MAXWELL. With Prefaces by Sir 
OLIVER LODGE and Prof. CH. RICHET. Large 
Crown 8vo. 10s, net. 
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curriculum—though he hated the division of knowledge into 
“ subjects "—history was his first interest, and he cared most 
for it because it seemed to him to give the much-needed link 
between the vastly complicated and diverse elements of a 
modern education. 





MR. HOLYOAKE’S REMINISCENCES. 


Bycones WortH REMEMBERING. By George Jacob Holyoake. 

Two volumes. London: Unwin. 21s. 
Mr. HOLYOAKE’S volumes are to be included in the list of 
autobiographies. Even when they are speaking, now of 
celebrated, now of almost forgotten, personalities, they are 
telling us the vicissitudes of the author himself. But they 
do more than either of these things. They present to us the 
working out of a most interesting problem, that of personal 
conviction finding itself placed among other convictions, 
personal and social, with which it was at variance, with a 
result which is properly described as picturesque. The 
charm of the pages lies largely in the fact that the aged 
agitator—putting aside a few expressions which are perhaps 
a little hasty—appears before us full of kindly vigour, hope 
and confidence. At the close of his triumphant recital of 
the progress that has taken place during the term of his 
own career he says: 

“A doleful publicist should be superannuated. He is 
already obsolete. Whoever despairs of a cause in whose 
success he once exulted, should fall out of the ranks, where 
some ambulance waits to carry away the sick or dispirited. 
He has no business to utter his discouraging wail in the 
ears of the constant and confident, marching to the front, 
where the battle of progress is being fought.” 

We ought perhaps to distinguish between the historic 
narrative itself, which brings before us many of the greatest 
names of the last century, and the most interesting revela- 
tion of character made as the story proceeds. In the former, 
one of the most curious statements is that the Chartist up- 
rising, in which our fathers bore batons and took themselves 
most seriously, was a fiction from first to last. The whole ac- 
count of Chartism in ’48 and later is well worthy of study, 
and the relationship of the Irish to it is almost incredible. 
Both here and in many other similar discussions Mr. Holy- 
oake takes a reasonable and honest line, whether his criti- 
cism touches friend or foe. In considering Cobdenism, he 
strongly objects to the policy of voting for any candidate 
who will support a particular isolated measure rather than 
one who consistently urges general progress in all direc- 
tions. His arguments are well worthy of consideration at 
the present time. 

' Mr. Holyoake has much to tell us of the actors in the 
stirring times of Mazzini and Garibaldi and the British 
Legion. A very stately array of our English nineteenth- 
century names passes before us in the book. It is pleasant 
to see, once again, Gladstone, Disraeli, Herbert Spencer, 
George Eliot, Mill, the Newmans, and such well-known 
figures; but more interesting still are the portraits of the 
less known—e.g., Joseph Cowen and “the old Postilion.” 
But, after all, the real subject of interest in these bygones 
is the mind of the writer himself. Brought up among the 
straitest sects, he developed into a freethinker py the simple 
process of searching for truth with the general good as 
goal. He who had suffered penalties for refusing to take 
the oath can so free himself from rancour as to write :— 

“It will be a satisfaction to students of spiritual progress 
to know that the extension and legalisation of the rights of 
conscience brought no irreverence with it. The sense that 
the nature of Deity was beyond the capacity of dogmatism 
to define created a feeling of profound humility in the 
mind; the incapacity which disabled me from asserting the 
infinite premises of Theism rendered denial an equal teme- 
rity. What tongue can speak, what eye can see, what imagi- 
nation can conceive the marvels of the Inscrutable? I think 
of Deity as I think of Time, which is with us daily. Who 
can explain to us that mystery? Time—noiseless impal- 
pable, yet absolute—marshals the everlasting procession of 
a. It y ganged us in the present with the hand of 

ernity, and we know it only by findi 

changed as it passed by us.” co 





REPRINTS. 
SINCE Messrs. Dent and Co. issued their charming series 
of Shakespeare’s plays and poems there have been several 
similar issues, less beautiful in form, perhaps, but edited 
by more authoritative hands, and therefore more precious 
to the scholar. _ The system of printing one play to a 
volume, and that volume a tiny one, has much to recom- 
mend it. A play, even a long play, need not bulk more 
largely in the waistcoat pocket than a matchbox, or a 
— or card case, while its moral influence is indubit- 
ably finer. A thin paper, that is yet sufficiently opaque to 








show but the one printing on the page, and sufficiently 
stiff to stand an excited reader's thumbing, enables a 
printer to compress a play within a very narrow compass, 
even though his type be as large as minion, or even 
brevier. Such a little book, when edited by a critic of 
distinction, with scholarly aanotations, and, here and there, 
a variorum reading, is a very pleasant possession. Messrs. 
Methuen’s delightful little set, “The Little Quarto Shake- 
speare,” for instance, is offered at a shilling a volume, 
yet each play is bound in what we take to be blue leather, 
and furnished with a blue silk marker of a very delicate, 
bewitching tint. The longer plays, such as Coriolanus, 
contain about 300 pages. The shorter, such as Love's 
Labour's Lost, about seventy or eighty pages less. Each 
play is edited by Mr. W. J. Craig, who contributes to each 
play a brief introduction, of eight or nine pages, and a 
number of delightful notes. Each volume is some three 
inches tall, by about two and three-quarter inches wide. 
The type used for the text is minion. The notes are in 
smaller type. The lyrics and stage directions are printed 
in italics. The pages are well-arranged, so that most of 
the blank verse lines are printed in the one line, an 
arrangement which saves the reader's eyes. The notes, 
as we have said, are delightful and admirably brief and 
direct. We have received of this pretty little set the 
Coriolanus, King Hemry VIII., the three parts of 
King Henry V1., Measure for Measure, and Love's 
Labour's Lost. The series will be complete in forty-five 
volumes. 

Less charming in appearance but perhaps more in- 
teresting is the edition edited by Professor Georg Brandes 
for Messrs. Heinemann, in the series known as the Favourite 
Classics. The books are considerably larger than the 
Little Quartos. They are bound in a sage-green cloth, and 
stamped upon the backs with letters and designs in gold. 
An introduction is supplied to each play by the general 
editor, and the lack MP notes is amply atoned for by the 
adoption of the Cambridge Text. The print is very clear, 
if a little harsh and staring. Each book contains a picture 
of some famous actor or actress in one of the characters 
of the play, and these pictures are of great interest, if a 
little coldly reproduced. Of these reproductions, we may 
instance J. P. Kemble as Coriolanus, Cooper as 
Pericles, and Mr. Edmund Kean as Richard III. The 
Othello contains a portrait of Henderson, the great Bath 
actor, Garrick’s only rival, but we think the printer errs in 
describing the portrait as a representation of his lago. 
The ladies here pictured do not “out doe the life,” but 
Mrs. Macklin as Helena is quaint and picturesque. We 
cannot see how Mr. Heinemann. produces these plays at 
“the ridiculously low sum” of sixpence the volume. We 
have received of this series the King Lear, Twelfth 
Night, Richard the Third, Coriolanus, All's Well that 
Ends Well, Romeo and Fuliet, Cymbeline, Troilus and 
Cressida, Titus Andronicus, Merchant of Venice, Pericles, 
Othello, and The Taming of the Shrew. The introduc- 
tions, by Professor Brandes, are sound and dignified, 
though in the introductions to the very greatest of the 
plays his enthusiasm is a little unscientific, a little fanciful, 
and by the wav. 

Lastly, from Messrs. Anthony Treherne and Co., 
Limited, we get the Waistcoat Pocket Shakespeare, at a 
shilling a volume, the tiniest of all the Shakespeares (or 
so we ) Beat The volumes are as long as the little finger, 
and as broad, or nearly as broad, as the length of the 
thumb. They are bound in covers of dark green leather, 
with a green silk marker of a rather more vivid tint, and 

ilt lettering on the back, giving the name of the play. 
The books may be carried about the person, a dozen at a 
time, without inconvenience or danger to the set of the 
garment. The type used, strange as it may seem, is 
revier, and the pages in some plays run to nearly 300. 
Each play is stamped with Shakespeare’s coat-of-arms in 
low relief. We have received Much Ado about Nothing, 
Midsummer Night's Dream, Merchant of Venice, and 
Macbeth. The books have neither notes nor introductions. 

Among the recent additions to Cassell’s National 
Library, a series of slim cheap books bound in red cloth, 
we may instance The Pilgrim’s Progress, by John Bun- 
yan, edited by Mr. G. K. Chesterton, whose introduction 
is amusing if a little beside the mark. The print is clear 
and readable, and Messrs. Walker and Cockerell have done 
the reproduction of Thomas Sadler’s portrait of Bunyan, 
now in the National Portrait Gallery. Another recent book 
in this series is The Diary of Fohn Evelyn, edited, very 
simply and charmingly, with a biographical essay by Mr. 
Austin Dobson. Robert Nanteiil’s engraved portrait of 
Evelyn is reproduced, very brilliantly, as a frontispiece. 
For the selection of Tennyson's Poems, edited by Mr. A. 
Quiller-Couch, in the same series, we do not greatly care, 
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ESSRS. CHAPMAN & HALL have much 

pleasure in announcing that they 

have just published Mr. H. G. WELLS’S 
new Book, 


A MODERN UTOPIA 


the third and culminating volume in the 
author’s original and fascinating series 
of Sociological Studies 


A MODERN UTOPIA 


stands to ** Anticipations ’’ and ‘* Mankind 
in the Making ’’ as the flower stands to 
the root and the branch. It is the final, 
pictorial realisation of all its author’s 
theories and fancies. 


IT IS ILLUSTRATED BY 
Mr. EDMUND J. SULLIVAN, 
and costs 78. 6d. 


A MODERN UTOPIA 


By H. G. WELLS. 


The Daily Chronicle says: “ Broadly conceived and brilliantly 
written ... Full of profound thought, of brilliant imaginative 
effort, with a background of sociological and economical possi- 
peer an which will stimulate interest in many world-prob!ems of 
to-day.” 

Mr C. F, G. MASTERMAN, writing in the Daily News, says: 
‘The work is crowded with thought and suggestion, with all 
those characteristics of candour and sincerity which have made 
Mr. Wells, the author, perhaps best worth reading of modern 
English writers promot the function of prophecy.” 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 
EMPIRE OF THE EAST: 


Japan and Russia at War, 1904-1905. 
By BENNET BURLEICH. 
With many Illustrations and Maps, large crown 8vo. 65S. 
In this spirited and vividly-written volume, Mr. Bennet Burleigh, special war 
corr t to the Daily Telegraph, gives a full record of his experiences at 


the front in the Russo-Japanese War ; a study of the combatants, illustrated by 
a host of anecdotes ; and an estimate of the probable effects of the war upon 


the rest of the civilised world. Mr. Bennet Burleigh had especial opportunities 
for seeing behind the scenes, and his opinion is alwa te authoritative 


information and expressed with singular force and directness. This will be the 
book upon its subject. [April 28. 


RUSSIA IN REVOLUTION. 
By GC. H. PERRIS. 
lilustrated, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 
oti cides of eabberrngann tho a too conmtre of les Teor, apsuse oa geno 
appropriate time. It sets forth in graphic language and with absolute fidelity to 


fact the causes that have led to the present reign of terror, gives vivid word 
pictures of the leaders of the revolution, and lets the reader into many suppressed 


stories of tyranny and oppression. A number of pictures, from otographs 
taken on the spot, add to the convincing quality of Goantuke ope i 


THE PROBLEM of the IMMIGRANT. 
By J. D. WHELPLEY. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d, net. 

This book deals with the uses and abuses of the immigration system, and com- 
pares very elaborately the immigration laws in all the principal countries in the 
world. It is both statistical and critical, and contains a vast amount of informa- 
tion not hitherto accessible even to careful students of the subject. [Ready. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF HEREDITY. 


By GC. ARCHDALL REID. 
Author of ‘Alcoholism: its Cause and Cure.” 
ss Demy 8vo. 128, 6d. net. 
of tainty. Gashagend dark cll koe e ene te ns ae 
thought. (Ready. 




















MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 
A MOTHER OF CZARS 


A Sketch of the Life of Marie Feodorowna, Wife of Paul I. 
and Mother of Alexander I. and Nicholas I. By Mrs. 
CoLguHoun Grant, Author of ‘The French Noblesse of 
the XVIII. Century.” Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


FIVE YEARS IN A 
PERSIAN TOWN 


By the Rev. NAPIER MALCOLM. With I!lustrations by M1RzA 
Apri'L Qasimt YAZDI, Photographs, and Map. Square 
demy 8vo, 10%, 6d. net. 


FROM THE CAPE 
TO THE ZAMBES! 


By G. T. HutTcHinson. With an Introduction by Colonel 
FRANK Ruopes, C.B., D.S.O. With many Illustrations from 
Photographs taken by Colonel Ruopgs and the AUTHOR. 
Square demy 8vo, gs. net. 

A NEW AND CHEAP EDITION. sts. net. 


IRELAND IN THE 

NEW CENTURY _ | 
With on Relogee Reviving to be Crldcs, By the Righe 

THE ROYAL ACADEMY 

AND ITS MEMBERS 


A History from 1768-1830. By the late J. E. Hopcson, R A., 
and F. A. Eaton, M.A., Secretary of the Royal Academy. 
With Portraits. Large demy 8vo, 21s. net. 





TWO NEW NOVELS. 


THE HILL 
By Horace A VACHELL, Author of ‘‘ Brothers,” “ Pinch ot 
Prosperity,” etc. With 8 full-page Illustrations by Percy 
Wapuam. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Ready next week, 


IN THE ARENA 


By BoorH TARKINGTON, Author of ‘Monsieur Beaucaire,” 
etc. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street, W. 


THE MUSIC OF THE MASTERS 


Edited by WAKELING DRY. 


The following volumes of this series are now ready, 
2s. 6d. net per volume. Foolscap 8vo. 


(i) WAGNER. By ERNEST NEWMAN. 


‘* Mr. Newman gives a clear and critical synopsis of the mag- 
nificent series of operas and indicates very simply the leading 
themes in each."—7.P.’s Weekly. 


‘*Mr. Newman is a thoughttul and able writer, and what he has 
to say is well worth reading.”—-7he Atheneum. 


* Anything that Mr, Ernest Newman has to say on the subject or 
Wagner is pretty certain to be worth reading.”—TZhe Daily 
Telegraph. 


(i) TCHAIKOVSKI. By E. MARKHAM 


EE, M.A., D.Mus. (Cantab.). 


“A thoroughly sympathetic, scholarly, and sound examination 
of the Russian master’s music.” —TZhe Literary World. 


“His copious and musicianly analysis of the works make the 
book indispensable to the modern amateur.”— Zhe Speaker. 


** Supplies a real want . . . can be heartily commended to all 
students of the Russian master."—TZhe Glasgow Herald 


(ii) BEETHOVEN. By ERNEST WALKER, 
M.A., D.Mus. 


** Dr. Walker has achieved a difficult task with complete suc- 
cess. The review of Beethoven's music as a whole is finely 
critical and the appreciation is ex with force and fluency ; 
while a short and judiciously described bibliography and a list 
of the master’s music complete this newest volume in a scheme 
which bids fair to develop into a collection of thoroughly original 
and excellent monographs, which will be for the average amateur 
(and not a few professionals) uniformly more useful than many an 
encyclopzdia or dictionary.” —Zhe Evening Standard, 

‘* Attractive, handy, and of real value to the student and concert- 
goer.”— Unanimous opinion of ‘‘ THE PREss.” 


PHILIP WELLBY, 6, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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for we feel that the editor has chosen his selections with a 
too evident fondness for the early work. Fitzgerald was 
right in saying that Tennyson never attained in later years 
to “the excellence of that volume of 1842,” but we think that 
Mr. Quiller-Couch, who disagrees with what Fitzgerald said, 
should have shown his disagreement more markedly in his 
selection of poems.. A book of the kind should have con- 
tained the ballad of the “ Revenge,” and the really glorious 
poem of “The Voyage of Maeldune.” The frontispiece is 
from a portrait by Samuel Lawrence. Another Cassell’s 
National Library reprint is Silas Marner, edited, with a 
charming portrait of George Eliot, by Stuart J. Reid, who 
contributes a short critical introduction. | 

In Messrs. Newnes’s Thin Paper Classics we note, with 
approval, a selection from the Letters of Horace Walpole 
(G. Newnes, Limited, 3s. 6d.), edited by Mr. C. B. Lucas, 
whose introduction gives a brief biography of the writer or, 
to be more exact, considers very briefly the status of Eng- 
land and the conditions of society at the time when the 
Letters were written. The paper on which they are reprinted 
is of an exasperating thinness, an attenuation which may 
perhaps symbolise the fineness of Walpole’s literary temper. 
If the letter “u,” as a French writer claims, should be used 
only to suggest the sound of flutes or the colour yellow, 
some such hint may be conveyed to us by a delicacy in the 
paper ora nice care in the inclusion of a brace of commas. 
The paper is so exceeding thin that the book does not appear 
bulky, though it contains 849 pages. It includes a great 
number of the whimsical nobleman’s polite and jesting 
letters. They wear well, though they are not for everyone. 
To read him with complete pleasure, perhaps, one should 
attempt him in an ancient library, smelling pleasantly of 
wallflowers and faded leather, with some portraits on the 
wall of gentlemen in wigs, and an Adam’s ceiling up above, 
and a Chippendale desk to rest the book upon. In the same 
series, though in two volumes of about 600 pages each, we 
have received The Poems of Elizabeth Barret Browning, at 
7s. for the two volumes. The Preface tothe edition of 1838 
is preserved and Mr. E. J. Sullivan contributes two most 
unsatisfactory drawings to front the title pages. 

The Library of Modern Classics, published by Mr. John 
Long, is a series of popular novels, attractively bound in 
scarlet cloth, with brief introductions and excellent portraits 
of the authors. We have received, in this series, reprints of 
Adam Bede, Westward Ho! and Esmond, all three well 
printed on fairly good paper, with illustrations of consider- 
able merit by Harold Copping, P. B. Hickling, and others. 
The price of these novels is 6s. each. They make a hand- 
some figure on the shelf and should be popular. The in- 
troductions give us brief biographies, condensed but suffi- 
cient, of the various authors. 

In the Temple Classics Messrs Dent and Co. send 
us a little pretty volume of translations of the Odes of 
Horace, collected and arranged by M. Jourdain, 1s. 6d. net. 
The translations are by many different hands of different 
ages, ranging from Ben Jonson to the present editor. They 
include the classic rendering of Milton, some well-known 
translations by Dryden, one or two by Fanshawe and Sir 
Charles Sedley, and several by W. E. Gladstone, Sir Stephen 
de Vere, and Mr. T. Rutherford Clark. The portrait is 
from a print in the British Museum. From the same pub- 
lishers we have a tiny primer on Roman Literature, by Her- 
mann Joachim, at 1s. net, a little book likely to be of great 
use to scholars. We have also received a pretty Guide to 
Stratford-on-Avon, by Mr. H. W. Tompkins, at 1s. 6d. net. 
This work is bound in green cloth and contains (did any 
guide to Stratford mot contain?) a number of woodcuts by 
Mr. E. H. New. Its literary merit is of the slightest, but 
Mr. Tompkins appears to be fond of books and genuinely 
fond of Shakespeare. P 

Messrs. George Bell and Sons send us several volumes 
of their York Library, a series of little reprinted books on 
thin paper. The price asked for each volume is 2s. The 
books are bound tastefully in dark green or scarlet cloth, 
but the type used is ugly and the lines are packed very 
close together. Among those received we instance Coleridge's 
book, The Friend: a Series of Essays on Morals, 
Politics, and Religion ; Motley’s Rise of the Dutch Republic 
(in 2 vols.), and the Evelina of Miss Fanny Burney. 

Mr. Fisher Unwin continues his half-crown issue of the 
Mermaid Series of old English dramatists with the Best 
Plays of George Chapman, edited by Mr. W. L. Phelps, 
with a portrait and notes, 2s. 6d. net. The issue is less 
pleasant to handle than the old edition, for the thin paper 
on which these books are printed has an aggravating way of 
sticking when one turns the leaves. Tne introduction is 
scholarly and good. The notes are few, but sufficient for 


the purpose. JOHN MASEFIELD. 











SMITH, ELDER & CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 


Mrs. Ward’s New Novel 


SPECTATOR.—“‘ The most attractive and bril- 
liant of all Mrs. Humphry Ward’s novels.’”’ 


NEW YORK WEEKLY 
POST. WILLIAM ASHE 
male character Mrs. 
has thus far drawn.” SECOND IMPRESSION. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


With Illustrations by ALBert STrerner. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The WORLD’S WORK.—" The book is a never-failing delight. . .. 
Every page contains some separate thread of interest drawn from 
many sources, woven into a singularly harmonious and effective 
whole.’. 





“ William Ashe is the strongest 





Published TO-DAY.—With a4 Portraits, Views, &c., 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


ITALIAN LETTERS OF 
A DIPLOMAT’S WIFE. 


By MARY KING WADDINGTON, 


*." A further Series of the Letters ot Madame Waddington, whose Letters 
—written while M. Waddington was French Ambassador at the English Court— 
aroused such widespread interest when they were published in the Summer of 
1903. 


A VAGRANT ENGLISHWOMAN. 


By CATHERINE I. DODD. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
(Just Published. 


TRACKS OF A ROLLING STONE. 


By the Hon. HENRY J. COKE, 
Author of “A Ride over the Rocky Mountains,” ‘‘Creeds of the Day,” &c. 
With a Portrait Frontispiece. Small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


VANITY FAIR.—* One of the liveliest and most irresistible books ot 
memoirs that have appeared for a long time.” 


NOTICE.—A Fifth and thoroughly Revised Edition will 
be Ready on April 18th of 


A LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


By SIDNEY LEE, Editor of the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,” 
Stenesaty Doctor of Letters in the Victoria University. With 2 Portraits 
of Shakespeare, a Portrait of the Earl of Southampton, and Facsimiles ot 
Shakespeare's known Signatures. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE.—“ This masterly work is an honour to 
English scholarship, an almost perfect model of its kind. Rarely have we seen 
a book so wholly satisfying, so admirably planned, so skilfully executed.” 





Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. lave pleasure in announcing 
the publication of a CROWN &vo 3s. 6d. SERIES, under 
the title of 


THE WATERLOO LIBRARY. 


The Series will comprise some of the best ‘works of modern 
authors. The volumes will be well printed and issued in a neat 
cloth binding of special design. 


THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES OF THE LIBRARY, AMONG OTHERS, 
ARE READY— 


THE CRUISE OF THE ‘CACHALOT.’ By FRANK T. BULLEN. 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations and a Chart. 


THE WHITE COMPANY. ByA.CONAN DOYLE. With 8 Full- 
page Illustrations. 


JESS. By H. RIDER HAGGARD. With 12 Full-page Illustrations. 
Other Volumes to follow. 


MRS. HENRY DE LA PASTURE’S NEW NOVEL, 
FIFTH IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


World.—“ ‘ Peter’s Mother’ is a really fine book as fiction and 
as literature.” 


PETER’S MOTHER. 


By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Daily Telegraph.—‘' ‘Peter's Mother’ is as delightful a cha- 
racter as the imagination of a novel-writer ever figured forth.” 








London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


